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*,* Can those of our subscribers who do not wish to retain 
their papers for binding furnish us with copies of these dates: 
7th mo. 2, 9th mo. 3, aud 9th mo. 31, all of 1887, and Ist mo. 7, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 


Friends’ Boarding House Association 
WILL BE HELD AT THE HOUSE 
1623 Filbert Street, on Fourth mo. 25, at 4 p.m. 


The Annual Report and other busines of importance will 
come befure the Meeting. Interested Friends are urged to attend. 


EDMUND Wt Bst+k, Clerk 


A FRIENDS FAMILY WUULD LIKE TO RENT 
their house, furnished. and board with family. For terms, 
etc., address H. M., 1500 Race St , care Friends’ Book Association. 


[© Bi TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 


Philadlpehia, Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps, Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to or ler. 


1888. 
LAWNTON. 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 








For RENT—<Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ANTED.—At Abington Friends’ School for next 


year, teachers to take charge of the regular English 
branches, German, French. and Drawing; also a matron. Address, 


giving qualifications, references, and sulary expected. Friends 
preferred. A. H. TOMLINSON, Jenkintown, Pa. 
or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Secretary, Shoemakertown, Pa. 


[Pee AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES & 7'ce! 4x» 8'cr: 


CT. 
perannum. Apply or address | or RICHARD CADBURY, 
REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 


EASTEKN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING: 


S$ 750 on 160 acres valued at . ° 82,340. 
800 “ “ or = 


2 500. 
2,000 “ “ ae 


1,800 «« 
1,600 

500 “ 
1,000 “ 


480 “ “ . é 

10 acres in Denver, . ° 

city property val’d at. ° 
oe ity 
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CARPETINGS. EE HIV CARPETINGS. 


.s AXMINSTERS, . .  . 81.50 











THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 





KET ALWAYS HERE. » MOQUETTS. : ; $1. 10 to $1.50 

W* carry a full assortment of BIGE- ”* coer 90 oa 
LOW and LOWELL BODY C +” a 0 00 CIS. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell I + /NGRAINS, » . 40 to 75 cts. 
= : oe hee ee ae ~ China and Japanese Mattings by the roll 
These makes are well known to be of 40 yards, , 86. to $90, 


superior to all others. 
We would call attention to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off 


patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We Furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
prices. 


oe 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN 


COT ee ot etaaue® evseer, om | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Philad'a. 


LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 





find him here and ready to give all who call his 
best attention. 








Amos Hitporw é Co, | 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- RE Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS | LANDRETHS'’ 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, Handsomely oo eee ee and 


SprinGs, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 
te =-GARDEN:+:SEEDS:- 
or 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
No. 1027 Mark et Street, Philadelphia. dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
ae —_—_—_——————— | Penna. (Mention this paper). 


‘WEBSTER | QUEEN &C0. 924 Gucstwuzsr 


Korey 
ORDERS 

















8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lustra- JACOB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
ee STYER BROTHERS, 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
Hey U. s! Supreme Court. It 4s recommended N U R S E R Y M E N ’ 
ty ieaseate pabrenee semen 'a 36 fates, cod GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
It isan invaluab le companion in every School ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


and at every Fireside. CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. ee 
G, é Cc. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’ "rs, Springfield, Mass. | 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed | 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | 











paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, For 1888 Is beta hay ve. ant ote be in the hands 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | PL LANTS~ BULBS we SEED s, 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- | thousands of Illustrations, and to oa Railing 
tisement. 3@~- When our readers answer an adver- | for bosese goods.’ Price of UUIDE asip teecete teckel. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the ing © Cortincne ES VICK. SEE DsNAy, 
advertisement in this paper.“@a ¥ 
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funrabie 


ut MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL ee 
PAID 1N (CASH), . 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
pondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILA.,S.E.cor4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SAFE AF E!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 


i ont interest ky fh — by Capi. 
jus of $1,105,016. teen years of 
Jad ey dey +494 ,600, paying from 


87 ,056.300 of 
6%? 12 
to Investors — 


ean, and principal 
have been returned 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real 
First _onenee ane Debenture Bonds an 
Savings Gort tes always on hand for sale— 
Savings De; in amounts of $5 and up- 
ment, $300 and up- 
our various securi- 


Fins 


ties furnished by 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 

Mow York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
fully selected quotation from a oe for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin; 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, li 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


wo WM, HEACOCK, £4t~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NorTH FIFrgENTH STREET, PHILADELPAIA, 


$2,000,000. | 
1,000,000. | 








THE DINGEE & C ARD 


co’s 
ADING Specie ES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZ AND PRICES 
FINE E VER_ELOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
DY PLANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
cies, New Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderful 


MENTAL’ VECETABLES, Bverything sent gafel 
punts. We offer Choice NE 


ress ‘ «il 
TERLING NOVELTIES in all departments 
, 10 pages, woeaiy thanrated describes Ov ' 


T and CHO ita: Tae ef Rot ee 


LANTS and 
cr ity a: sO Lary mee for it. 
m0 itis Goentie | Teenhouses. 
ROSE GROWERS, WEST GROVE, CHESTER co., PA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. . Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
~ use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
_— interest to every utilitarian 
P see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 1am in communication with all 
' the ——_ implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


“ALWAYS A NAYS A SPECIAL B BARGAIN ROOM. 





'FOR DRY GOODS 


———THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America deroted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered’ 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed. to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwut s: 


STREETS. 
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ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 
FINEST BLENDED TEA 


will be sent by mail. pomeoe prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5 00 with five names (one address). will receive 
their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


E. SHOEMAKER, MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
al o MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 


ARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, _ 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No, 633 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





LADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tentu STREET, PHILADA. 





Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
«* * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND Damask CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LiNoLEUM Wixpow SHaDEs, Mats, Roos, 
ETc., AT THE Lowest MARKET PRICES. 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10TH SrReet, Philada. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWEL INGRAINS 88 N. SeconD STREET, PHILa. 





LypiA A. MUkPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


——— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SquaRE, Pa, 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.ey, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hou 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CyrnTuia G. BosLer, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mowery To Loan On MORTGAGE. 


Prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS aND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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FEALTY. 

The thing I count and hold as fealty— 

The only fealty to give or take— 

Doth never reckoning keep, and coldly make 

Bond to itself with this or that to be 

Content as wage; the wage unpaid, to free 

Its hand from service, its love forsake, 

Its faith cast off, as one from dreams might wake 

At morn, and smiling watch the vision flee. 

Such fealty is treason in disguise. 

Who trusts it, his death-warrant sealed doth bear. 

Love looks at it with angry, wondering eyes; 

Love knows the face true fealty doth wear, 

The pulse that beats unchanged by alien air, 

Or hurts, or crimes, until the loved one dies. 
—H. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH RELATING TO 
SOUTHERN Q. M. 

“Av a Quarterly Meeting of Women Friends held at 

Thirdhaven, the 27th of the First month, 1790: 

“A minute from the Yearly Meeting held at Phil- 
adelphia from the 29th of Ninth month to the 3d of 
the Tenth month inclusive, 1789, was handed in to 
this meeting, containing an appointment of five 
Friends to attend here, viz. : Margaret Cook ,Rebecca 
Chambers, Elizabeth Wickersham, Dinah Richard- 
son, and Sarah Newlin, all of whom appeared except 
Elizabeth Wickersham ; as also setting forth the solid 
and deliberate concurrence of that Yearly Meeting 
with a proposition from the Yearly Meeting of Mary- 
land, (which appears to have taken its rise from the 
exercise and concern of some traveling Friends), as 
well as the united prospect of divers Friends of 
Pennsylvania and other parts: also taking place in 
the minds of Friends in Maryland, that the Monthly 
Meetings of Duck Creek and Murtherkill, should be 
joined to this quarterly meeting, and from thence- 
forward this meeting to be joined and report to the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

“Tt is with much harmony resulted and agreed 
that the time of holding the meeting in future be 
on the fourth Second-day in the Second, Fifth, 
Eighth, and Eleventh months, and that the select 
meeting for ministers and elders be held the Sev- 
enth-day preceding, also, that a general or youth’s 
meeting be held Third-day ; that the next quarterly 
meeting be held at Little Creek, and afterward to 
circulate at Little Creek and this place and be dis- 
tinguished and called as the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting.” 


The foregoing minute shows the forming of the 
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Southern Quarterly Meeting. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Friends on the Eastern shore of Maryland 
(so termed from being east of Chesapeake Bay), had 
been in existence from the year 1676, or about 114 
years. The records inform us that it was held at Third- 
haven, Cecil, Chestertown, and Sassafras, the three 
last places being in Kent county. Cecil and Sassafras 
were in Cecil county when first set up; but a change 
of county lines put them in Kent. The position of 
Sassafras is not now precisely known, but is supposed 
to have been near the head of the Sassafras river, 
now the dividing line between Cecil and Kent coun- 
ties. There is reference in some old deeds to the 
“Quaker lot,” or graveyard near the decayed village 
of Bridgetown, on Tuckahoe creek, not far from the 
Delaware line, and in Caroline county, Md. None 
of the present day know of a meeting being held 
there. 

Cecil is near the village of Still Pond, a station of 
the Kent county R. R., a branch of the Delaware di- 
vision of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more, connecting with it at Clayton, Delaware. Ches- 
ter was on Quaker creek, about four miles southwest 
of Chestertown, where a few Friends yet reside. 
Chestertown is the county seat of Kent, and some 
thirty-five miles east of north from Easton. Third- 
haven Meeting occupies the site of “ our great meet- 
ing-house at the head of Third-haven creek,” or some- 
times “ river,” and is one-half mile south of the town 
of Easton, Talbot county, Md. 

It would appear from the minute that Friends 
who composed tbe several meetings had not been 
consulted in the proposed change before the intro- 
duction of the minute, and the Delaware Monthly 
Meetings were summarily changed from one quar- 
terly meeting to another, unheard and unnoticed ; an 
exercise of disciplinary (?) authority which in this 
day would be thought arbitrary. At that time meet- 
ings in Delaware were pretty large ; at Duck creek, 
about one mile north of Smyrna, Little Creek, three 
miles northeast of Dover, Murtherkiil (which is 
spelled variously) about six miles southeast of Cam- 
den, with several smaller ones. Little Creek house 
is yet standing, but perhaps only one member re- 
mains in its immediate neighborhood. 

Duck creek and Little creek formed the Monthly 
Meeting of Dack creek! with a small meeting at 
George’s creek, subsequently removed to Appoquini- 


1 Probably one of the first boarding schools among Friends in 
America was established at Duck Creek. It was kept up only 
three years, not proving successful pecuniarily, the property was 
sold and the proceeds now form part of a fund to assist poor 
Friends’ children to get educated, under the quarterly meetings. 
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mink, about one mile east of Middletown. Mother- 
kill (Murtherkill in the minute) appears to have 
been established only a year before the change of 
the quarterly meeting, and having with Duck creek 
reported to Western Quarterly Meeting. The 
monthly meeting consisted of two preparatives, 
Motherkill and Cold Spring, and a meeting for wor- 
ship near Milford, called Mispillion, and subsequent- 
ly Milford. Cold Spring was near Lewes town. (It 
may be remembered that kil or sometimes kill when 
affixed to a given name meanscreek or small stream.) 
Camden, the successor of Motherkill, is the only one 
of the Delaware meetings for whose peculiar benefit 
the change in quarterly was made, now kept up. 

It is worthy of remark that this change originated 
with some meddlesome travelers,and not from the 
request of those immediately concerned. And it re- 
quired an extra day, as men’s minutes inform us, to 
persuade the honest Friends to submit to it. Two 
or more times were efforts made to re-transfer the 
quarterly meeting from the oversized Philadelphia, 
to the slender Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

It is also a cause of regret that the time-honored 
name of Third-haven was ruthlessly cast aside by 
these individuals; we cannot conceive it possible 
that this misnomeric change could arise with a na- 
tive. Every attachment of the Eastern Shore-man 
bound him to his brethren of the other side 
of the Bay and to the home honored names 
used by his great grand parents. His _ heart 
thrilled to the legends told of the century past, and 
as his graceful boat was wafted on the bright waters 
to West River or Baltimore for the annual gathering, 
in gentle converse some one would relate of the suf- 
fering or privation of an ancestor, or tell of the de- 
votion of some maiden to the Truth. But days of 
weary travel bestride his horse, among strangers 
whose idioms he knew not, whose thoughts flowed 
in different lines, and whose manners to him savored 
greatly of pride, were the attendants of a journey to 
the city of William Penn. We can but admire and 
would we could emulate the self-denying spirit with 
which Friends of that section yielded so much to 
the wishes of others. It did not arise with them, 
but probably sprang up at the Western Quarterly 
which had the meetings of Delaware in care, some 
of which were about 100 miles distant, and with the 
humble vehicles of that day required no small exer- 
tion to visit. 

It was but a few years before Thirdhaven Monthly 
Meeting presented to the quarterly meeting the 
proposition of being reunited to Baltimore, which 
was sent to the yearly meeting, where it was laid 
aside. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, also, perhaps 
about 1816, forwarded a similar request to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, where it was so far approved as 
to be sent to the quarterly meeting, where, probably 
on consideration of Delaware Friends’ convenience, 
it was left “for further deliberation.” The difficul- 
ties which arose soon after, no doubt, kad influence 
in causing it to be put aside. 

It would almost appear anomalous that with the 
views so often carried out in that day of having 
meetings for quarterly conferences in each county, 


that the Friends of Delaware State were not united 
together. But Wilmington was included in Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, and some fifty miles interposed 
between it and Little Creek, yet a like distance sepa- 
rated Little Creek from Thirdhaven. It is yet in re- 
membrance how Friends of Bay Side and Choptank, 
in going to Quarterly Meeting at Little Creek, would 
dine at the “ Quaker Tavern,” and then lodge on the 
way at a hospitable friend’s near Denton, pursu- 
ing the journey the day after. The “Quaker tavern”’ 
was a large oak, with widely spreading branches sep- 
arating from each other some twenty feet from the 
earth, and was standing within three years, and 
would possibly yield twenty cords of wood. It is at 
the summit of a hill somewhere near a mile west of 
where the Tuckahoe creek crosses the line of Talbot 
county, and the corner of Queen Anne’s. The cir- 
cumference of this tree cannot be less than forty feet 
at the ground. 


The habits of living in the neighborhood of the 
Chesapeake bay were much different in that time 
from the present modein Pennsylvania. Clad in the 
homespun, and without the intervention of the 
tailor the good dame, a genuine helpmeet, was sufli- 
cient to fabricate all the clothing except the low 
quartered shoe, or the almost bullet proof hat with 
its broad appendage. In the house, comfort, but not 
often convenience, was to be noted. Generally of 
wood, lined with boards, the house was left unpaint- 
ed, and rarely knew a cellar, while low and small 
buildings were appropriated to the small, yet spirited 
horses. In-doors the floors were carpet proof, while 
in the living room pegs were placed conveniently to 
suspend divers garments. Few books and no news- 
papers, were visible, but piles of blankets, quilts, 
etc., occupied corners, with now and then a “chist” 
to put valuables in. In cookery, warm bread of 
worked biscuit, or of corn, held chief place, while 
oysters, crabs, poultry, etc., in endless variety loaded 
the pine tables, banked up with excellent sweet po- 
tatoes. Dairy product beyond home use was not of- 
ten attempted. The language was often quaint with 
a degree of honest bluntness. “I see thou hast not 
been well brought up,” said one to a young man who 
had made much apology for calling to shelter from 
heavy rain; “If thou had been well brought up thou 
wouldst have known thou had a right to call on a 
friend without making apologies.” Another, who 
was named as representative to the Yearly Meeting 
excused himself by saying, “I shan’t go.” 

But musing on the memories of the humble, hon- 
est-hearted Friends has led from the circumstances 
of the present day in the land where Friends existed 
long antecedent to Philadelphiacity. While William 
Penn was only a boy of 12 to 15, settlements were 
made in what is now the limits of Thirdhaven meet- 
ing, and some of the earliest settlers united with 
Friends. They increased till some 12 or more congre- 
gations were formed. Early the iniquity of slavery 
was brought upon them. Wenlock Christison, the 
intrepid denouncer of Boston intolerance, died the 
possessor of a slave. Doubtless he was treated as a 
rational being, fed, clothed, and taken to meet- 
ing, yet he was by law a chattel, a thing to be used as 
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the master willed. This iniquity was not long in be- 
coming burdensome to their tender spirits. Some of 
them relieved themselves of the burden and then 
plead with, and entreated their brethren in the So- 
ciety to do the same. Growing stronger they separ- 
ated those whom they convinced, but could not con- 
vert, from religious fellowship. Many suffered the 
love of gain to prevail, and there was a lessening of 
numbers in the Society. The giant evil gained 
ascendency in the land, and large numbers of Friends 
emigrated to Western States. The Monthly Meeting 
at Centre! issued certificates for over twenty families 
in one year. This depletion has continued until num- 
erically the quarterly is small, while extending over 
much territory. As before stated, the meetings in 
Delaware have receded until one only remains and it 
not a large one. In Maryland five exist on the rec- 
ords, but Tuckahoe Neck, Pine Grove, (ancient North 
West Fork), and Preston, are the remnant of the 
Nicholite Friends, and very small. Pine Grove and 
Preston, alias Snow Hill, alias Marshy creek, form 
North West Fork Monthly Meeting. Cecil Monthly 
Meeting remains a small body in Kent county. By 
the business interests, by family connection, by econ- 
omy of travel and time, as also by methods of busi- 
ness, Friends of Maryland Eastern Shore are nearer 
Baltimore than they are to Philadelphia. To mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends the Eastern Shore 
should be a land of pleasant memories. No dungeon 
on its soil received a Quaker; no hangman plied his 
skill on any of the sect within its bounds; no fines 
were amerced from any of the preachers. Tithes and 
military exactions were not great. On its sunny soil 
and its beautiful waters, the bold men dared and 
none doubted their right to live out their convictions 
of Truth. In its graveyards, some of them now a 
waste, were laid the humble, lowly, yet glorious fore- 
fathers of many who scarce know of the land of their 
ancestors. Requiescat in pace. 
Third month, 1887. 


R. Hatron. 


A HISTORY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


Tue following interesting sketch of the rise of 
Friends in Norway is given in the Quiver, of London, 
entitled “‘ The Friends’ Colony in the Far North”: 
One of the characteristics of the “ Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim” was that he felt through the “ common se- 
quence of events” the guiding hand of Providence 
“reach out of space.” And, gazing as spectators at 
events distant, we see how true it is what Whittier 
has so said, and what a greater poet has put into 
other words—a Providence “ doth shape our ends,” 
however we may rough-hewthem. That the running 
away of a boy to sea would be the means of the 
growth of a religious body in the land he went from 
seemed unlikely, and still more unlikely it seemed 


1The records of some of these meetings are probably in posses- 
sion by the Orthodox Friends of Wilmington, Del, to which 
meeting the very few who adhered to that branch in 1827 were 
attached. Some interesting documents of the Nicholites were 
thought to be with them. By reference it appears, only about 
80, including (men, women, and minor children) out of 530, were 
of the seceding class, who united with those in Wilmington. Not 
one is now known in the limits of the quarterly meeting. The 
Nicholites who united with Friends numbered about 400. 
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that that lad and others, prisoners of war, should in- 
troduce Quakerism into Norway. But so it was; and 
the story of how it came about is worth telling. 
Enoch Jacobsen, son’ of a Stavenger carpenter, 
was apprenticed to an apothecary, but in 1808, 
when about 18 years old, he “ran away to sea,” go- 
ing on board the privateer Havneren. When only a 
few days at sea, a British frigate, the Ariadne, took 
the privateer and carried her crew captive to Leith. 
Jacobsen was imprisoned about three years in Scot- 
land, and then removed to the Bahama prison-ship 
at Chatham. In his own simple language, the Al- 
mighty was pleased to couvince him that “a man 
must witness repentance and become a new creature 
in order to witness salvation and eternal peace in 
Jesus Christ.” He obtained a Testament; he saw 
on board another prison-ship “one of Robert Bar- 
clay’s books” (believed to have been the “ Apology” 
in Danish), placed there by a Plymouth Friend. He 
met in the ship one Andersen, of Stavanger, one of 
the “Hougeians” or “Saints,” and the two had re. 
ligious conversation. They were removed to the 
Fyen, where were many prisoners, and two others 
were added whose religious views seemed to develop 
like theirs. By inquiry they heard that there were 
people in Rochester whose opinions were like theirs, 
and to one of these, William Rickman, an aged min- 
ister of the Society of Friends, Jacobsen wrote a let- 
ter with the aid of a dictionary, asking that “ you 
will send me some of your books.” This was in 1812. 
Rickman visited the little company, and so did Fred- 
erick Smith, of Croydon, and other ministers. By 
permission, they held a little meeting, at which 12 
Danish and Norwegian prisoners were present; and 
they were at times favoured with visits from English 
Friends and visitors like Stephen Grellet, the Qua- 
ker missionary. Their little meeting grew; they 
held it at last thrice a week, “‘ but there wasseldom 
any instrumental (vocal) ministry amongst us.” In 
1814, the time of their release came and they were 
scattered. Some of the Chatham Friends gave “ cer- 
tificates” to the returning prisoners; the executive 
of the Society granted a number of books for their 
use; and so to Norway and Denmark most of them 
went. They met in some cases with the “ Saints,” 
the followers of Hans Neilson Houge; but gradually 
—weeded in one part, added to in others—they 
drifted into little communities, and then they had to 
meet the persecution which early Quakers have often 
had to endure in many parts. They had adopted 
olden peculiarities of the sect; they refused to doff 
the hat; they objected to pay the school-tax, because 
the catechisms were so largely read in the schools; 
they objected to the imprisonment of young people 
amongst felons for the sole reason that they were not 
able to say their catechism ; and they desired liberty 
to marry &nd bury in the method they deemed best. 
Refusal to take an oath caused the refuser to be de- 
prived of property or involved imprisonment ; and 
thus for thirty years the little struggling company of 
Friends in Norway had to meet the difficulties that 
persecution, poverty, and emigration brought upon 
them. Stephen Grellet and William Allen visited 
the country in 1818, and the executive of the Society 
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in England sent an address to the King of Sweden 
and Norway on the subject of the persecution, but it 
was years before there was liberty granted to them 
to “ meet under their own vine” or its representative 
in Norway. Meantime, it may be added that in 1818 
the first marriage “after the manner of the Society 
of Friends” in Norway, took place at Stavenger. 
Thomas Shillitoe, an eminent Quaker minister, vis- 
ited Christiania in 1821, when Elias Tasted was fined 
five dollars daily till “he dug up the bodies of chil- 
dren of his whom he had buried in unconsecrated 
ground”—a sentence which when reviewed by the 
king, was not allowed to be enforced. Shililitoe’s 
visit was of value in proving to many of the author- 
ities that it was for conscience’ sake the Quakers de- 
clined to adopt many forms. In 1830, however, fora 
time the Norwegian Friends were forbidden to hold 
their religious meetings. In 1840 Elias Tasted enu- 
merates the members at Stavanger and district as 
only nine in number, with four or six others attend- 
ing the meetings. Two of these were “ Endre Jacob- 
sen Dahl” and his intended wife. They were mar- 
ried in the Quaker mode, and for this cause were 
“sentenced to be sent to prison, to be kept ten days 
on bread and water,” with a repetition of the pun- 
ishment until all expenses were paid. The “marriage 
also was tobeannulled.” The king, however, finally 
set aside this sentence on appeal. George Richard- 
son, a minister in New Castle, appealed to the Nor- 
wegian authorities as to this persecution, and a copy 
of his appeal was sent to the Swedish Ambassador, 


and it probably reached the King of Sweden. In 
1845 an address to tbe “ Representatives of the Nor- 
wegian Kingdom in Storthing Assembled” was sent 
from the executive of the English Society of Friends, 
which stated their views and the privileges they 
have here, and added, “ Our brethren in Norway are 
few in number, and mostly poor as respects this 


world’s goods. They are principally resident in and 
about Stavanger.” The address recited some of the 
sufferings they had to endure in Norway, and asked 
that they might have freedom to worship, to marry, 
to affirm, and that they might be relieved from 
harrassing and oppressive proceedings. And in that 
year “greater liberty of conscience” was given to 
“those who profess themselves of the Christian re- 
ligion” whilst dissenting from the Lutheran Church 
in Norway. This was gratefully acknowledged by an 
address from the “Society of Friends in and near 
Stavanger.” From that date the path of the Nérwe- 
gian Friends has been easier. Some of their number 
have been imprisoned for refusing to work in men- 
of-war and for refusing to be trained for military ser- 
vice; emigration has continually thinned their num- 
bers, but they have had such help as their English 
brethren could give them; and visits of British and 
American ministers have been many. 

It is two years now since the death of the last-liv- 
ing of these early Friends in Norway-—-Endre Dahl, 
of Stavanger. Endre Dahl’s ability and integrity 
had raised him to a position almost of affluence. He 
was highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens of many 
religious persuasions, and his interment was attend- 
ed by a larger number of mourners than at any pre- 


vious funeral remembered in Stavanger—priest, con- 
sul, and people thus honoring one who had been 
hooted in his native streets for being a Quaker. 

The temperance movement in Norway, it may be 
added, owes much to another Friend,—the late A. 
Kloster. The successors remain in Stavanger (where 
they maintain a school of their own, with some forty 
scholars, children of Friends in Norway and their as- 
sociates), at Bergen, at Christiania, and in other 
parts. They are still few in number in Scandinavia ; 
some are fishermen and farmers, as were the disci- 
ples of old; but the root which had its origin in the 
prison-ship at Chatham seems still to have vigorous 
life, though the transplanting of shoots to America 
appears often to threaten it with extinction in some 
of the parts where it has thriven. The introduction 
in so romantic a method of this peculiar form of 
faith, and its maintenance for seventy years in what 
could scarcely be called fit soil for its propagation, is 
not the least notable in the stories of religious 
growth. There was little instrumental aid in the 
sowing of the seed; the reading of a Testament led 
to the gradual development of spiritual life, and the 
reading of “ Barclay’s unrefuted page ” gave it a ten- 
dency towards Quakerism in its ancient type. The 
fostering care of English Friends led to the gather- 
ing of very small communities and to the gradual re- 
cognition of these by the law; and thus, in the land 
of the Vikings, there linger a few followers of this 
most peaceful faith—that of Fox and Barclay, Penn 
and Woolman, Grellet and Allen. And, in the 
words of one of the latest denominational utter- 
ances from Norway, “ may these few be faithful and 
preserved untouched by this world and its many 
snares.” 


TEACHING “THE TRUTH.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue sum and substance of R. Heber Newton’s advice 
to the “ doubt-benighted young man,” recently print- 
ed, is to stop worrying about what you don’t know, 
and to do what you do know. The closing up of this 
sermon is as beautiful and simple and practical, and 
it is as good Quakerism as anything I ever read. 
But it stops at the most important point, and leaves 
the most important question unanswered, which is, 
Why should “the young man ” feel “ doubt-benight- 
ed,” when he “ knows duty, and can spell out Right- 
eousness, Purity, Goodness, Justice, and Truth, and 
can translate these terms of the soul into life?” 
What did Jesus of Nazareth know or do or teach 
more thanthat? What is there to know more than 
that, and why should anyone who knows that feel 
doubt-benighted ? 

I believe this doubt arises almost exclusively con- 
cerning theological speculations which are not of vi- 
tal importance, and about which no two people en- 
tirely agree ; and Biblical traditions and inventions, 
which are altogether rejected by many who are sin- 
cere, wise, and good. And I believe it is because 
children are impressively taught in their earlier 
years to accept these things as truth; and to rely for 
salvation in some mysterious way on a belief in 
them, that so many thoughtful minds are brought to 
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this period of painful, perilous doubt. I believe it is 
altogether unnecessary and wrong to teach children 
such things in such a way that when they arrive at 
years of understanding, if they are so fortunate as to 
be honest and intelligent, they will be compelled to 
doubt. The way to avoid it is easy and simple,— 
teach as truth only such things as are known with- 
out doubt to be truth. 

A child is taught that the earth is a sphere; as 
he advances in life, every experience and every fact 
that he becomes acquainted with, conforms to that 
truth. On the other hand, a child is impressively 
taught that the Bible is “ the Word of God,” and is to 
be implicitly believed to secure salvation ; and to ad- 
mit any doubt concerning it would be a dire calam- 
ity. The child grows up and reads and thinks, and 
what is the result? An inclination to question and 
investigate on one hand, and on the other a demor- 
alizing fear of the threatened penalties of doubt and 
unbelief, which fills the mind with trouble and dis- 
tress. 

Of course this does not apply to Friends and 
Friends’ children, as much as to other denomina- 
tions; but yet Friends are so apt to make use of the 
language and expressions of the churches, that the 
children are led into somewhat the same confused 
state of mind. Therefore the great need of plainer 
language and more correct expressions among our 
ministers and others, so that the children especially 
may not be misled. 

But I believe this subject of doubt has a further 
interest for Friends. Why is it that many of our 
young people, on growing up, leave the Society? On 
passing through this season of doubt they succeed in 
smothering it, and then join the church ; or they go 
to the other extreme and discountenance religion 
generally, with the impression that there is little or 
no difference between Friends and others. 

Is this not because Friends have failed to teach 
the children the difference between their views and 
the views of thechurches? Is it not because Friends 
have failed in two things: first, to give the children 
a definite idea of the why and the wherefore of the 
reasonableness and the right of our pringiples; and 
second, to teach the why and the wherefore of the 
unreasonableness of the church doctrines which we 
oppose, and the positive wrong of a mere belief in 
them as able to confer salvation ? 

In saying this I am aware that some Friends hold 
that it is not necessary to point out the wrongs if we 
only teach the rights; but how can our young people 
be expected to resist successfully the proselyting 
efforts of the churches, if they are not equipped 
with a knowledge of church fallacies, and the argu- 
ments to overcomethem? This does not imply “ go- 
ing into the darkness to drive away the darkness with 
itsown spirit ;”it means putting our light on a candle- 
stick to dispel the darkness with the spirit of light. 

I take the liberty of expressing this view in op- 
position to older ones, because I think they are be- 
ginning to forget the experiences of their younger 
years. 

Teach the children our principles, and how to 
support them with reasons and arguments, both in 
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and out of the Bible. Show them the injury of bind- 
ing creeds, and the right and the benefit of fearless 
thought. Show them how beautifully our principles 
accord with the teachings of Jesus Christ, but how 
inconsistent with his teachings are some of the dog- 
mas of the churches that use his name. 

Teach them the omnipotence of pure thoughts 
and kind acts. 

In short, where we are right, teach it, and the 
reason of it; and where we think the church is 
wrong, teach that, and the reason of it. 

Are the First-day Schools doing this? 

JONATHAN C, PIERCE, 

Pleasaniville, N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOUGHTS ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSON OF 
FOURTH MONTH 8. 

Text from Matthew, X XITII., 23-39. 

At first reading, the severe language used by Jesus 
seems almost out of keeping with his loving, forgiv- 
ing character; but when carefully studied and un- 
derstood, we find it is not inconsistent. I cannot for 
one moment entertain the thought that there was 
hatred or bitterness in the heart of Jesus, or that he 
could take any pleasure or satisfaction in the “ woe” 
that would come upon these false teachers. This woe 
was, to “be left desolate in the place of condemna- 
tion” until they repented of their evil, and should 
be ready to welcome the divine message. Nothing 
worse than that, we may say; could anything be worse 
than to be shut out by our own act, from the loving 
at-one-ment with the Father? 

To get the full benefit of this lesson, let us bring 
it down to our own times and to ourselves. Are we 
guilty of any of these things that Jesus has so de- 
nounced? Are we professing to be good and not 
practicing? Are we in any respect like a whited 
sepulchre? Let us each examine our own hearts, not 
with a feeble candle, but as with an electric light, if 
need be. Turn it upon every corner, and let it remain 
there until we can clearly see what our condition 
truly is. What do we find that is comparable to the 
sins of the Scribes and Pharisees? Jesus called them 
“serpents” and “ sonsof vipers.” What did he mean? 
Whatisthe nature of serpentsand vipers ? Firstly they 
crawl, they do not go upright ; secondly, their sting 
is deadly poison. They are slimy, malignant, treach- 
erous. Do we find any of these qualities in our 
natures? Let us be fair and not spare ourselves. If 
we invoke the true Light in this examination, we 
shall be able to see these faults. I pray we may be 
equally willing to confess them to ourselves and our 
Father, and invoke his aid in driving them out 
utterly—even if it takes a life-time. The cause is 
worthy the battle. 

Are waguilty of “killing the prophets and ston- 
ing the messengers sent unto us”? We wonder how 
the Jews could have treated them so. Have we any 
prophets or divine messengers in these days? And 
how are we to know? There are so many new things 
coming up “in the name of the Lord,” professedly. 
How are we to know? And may we not be guilty of 
condemning a divine idea? Truly we may, and thus 
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do violence to the “ Lord’s annointed.” But we must 
be in the condition of Peter when he responded to 
the query of Jesus, “Whom say ye that I am?” 
How did Peter know to answer so promptly and so 
positively, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God”? Because in that hour the Father re- 
vealed that truth to him, and he knew. So unless a 
truth is revealed to us, we cannot know it. We may 
be inclined to believe it, we cannot say with cer- 
tainty, perhaps, that it is not truth, unless that is 
also revealed to us, but until we know we dare not 
condemn lest haply we be working against the truth. 
The scribes,who made it their business to understand 
and explain the law and the prophets, had no hesi- 
tation, it seems, in giving them such interpretation 
as they chose. They preached righteousness but did 
not walk in it themselves. They preached absti- 
nence and slyly indulged the appetite in what it 
craved; and preached purity of life, and did not 
practice it; thus making themselves untrue and 
false teachers. Woe unto such. 

Zechariah dared to expose and cry out against the 
corruption in the king’s court, and was summarily 
slain. Can we bear to have our faults cried out 
against, thus injuring our standing in the church or 
society ? Let us humbly ask ourselves if it is possible 
that we have been pharisees and did not know it. 
Let us welcome the friend who can thus take the 
scales from our eyes, and like Saul who, though a 
Pharisee was unconscious of the pharisee spirit, let us 
turn from our wrong course and become a true dis- 
ciple. Can it be that we have resisted that loving 
pathetic appeal of Christ? “O, how I would have 
gathered you, but ye would not.” 

How can we deliberately turn away and separate 
ourselves from such love and such fellowship? But 
we have the power of choice. It has been permitted 
us to choose, so that we might experience the joy and 
reward of choosing aright. We may go away from 
the Father, and reject all his invitations ; we may in- 
dulge in everything that is evil and impure ; we may 
come to be companions of swine ; and beasts we may 
remain if we choose; but the soul lives, before it is 
utterly dead, (for it is written “ the soul that sinneth 
it shall die,”) the call is extended,the Divine message 
of forgiveness and love may reach us yet ; until wedo 
accept it,and its conditions of true repentance and 
amendment, our souls must sit “ desolate.” 

When we can say “ Welcome is he who cometh in 
the name,” or “ inthe love and power” of the Lord,” 
or welcome is the Divine message which reaches our 
hearts, whether through human instrumentalities or 
directly to our inmost souls, then the way is open for 
our return. Jesus does not set a limit tothe time, 
whether it may be here or in the hereafter ; but he 
distinctly says, “the time may come when ye shall 
see me no more until ye want me, and are ready to 
welcome me; ah! even ready to cry ‘ Blessed is he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord.’” 

Chicago. oe ee 


Tue cross has no healing power until it is taken 
up and carried. To the hand that seizes it there is 
warmth ; to the soul that bears it there is strength. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I nAvVE no intention of offering you thoughts for pub- 
lication very often, but it has been on my mind for 
some time to call the attention of Friends to what 
seems to many a very important matter, and one 
upon which the early history of the people called 
Quakers and the persecutions which they suffered 
through the combination of the sacerdotal with the 
civil power, renders them peculiarly competent to 
bear a testimony. Doubtless all well-read persons 
have observed the evident and increasing efforts be- 
ing made amongst clergymen and a portion of their 
followers, to gradually merge or alter the secular 
character of our Government into one that will rest 
more upon a theological basis. 

We now see influential combinations of persons 
advocating openly such a change, and it is hard to 
tell what follies may be committed by the over-zeal- 
ous and blinded (or designing) leaders of the blind, 
toward weakening our constitutional provisions so 
wisely provided for the maintenance of true liberty 
of conscience. Does it not become all those who 
have learned from history, ancient and modern, that 
evil and wrong have always resulted from the union 
of the sacerdotal with the civil power, to raise their 
voices against proposals to give up the vantage 
ground gained by our fathers in the path of progress, 
and efforts to return again to “ wallowing in the 
mire” of ancient days ? 

There have been recently letters and other expres- 
sions in the public press, both pro and con as regards 
this question. I did not take up the pen to discuss 
itat this time, but to ask you to note and publish 
some “golden words ” spoken concerning it by Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton in her address of welcome de- 
livered at the opening of the Woman’s Congress at 
Washington. It is hopeful to learn that there are 
some mature minded women at the helm competent 
to check the thoughtless wildness so prevalent 
amongst certain classes, and aid to divert it into the 
channels of true wisdon. 

The following are the words I allude to: 

“As to.the amendments of the Constitution 
asked for by a body of the clergy to recognize the 
Christian theology in the Constitution, and intro- 
duce religious tests into political parties and plat- 
forms, in direct violation of Article 6, Clause 3, of 
the National Constitution, I think the majority in 
our Woman’s Suffrage Association would be opposed 
to all such amendments, as they would destroy the 
secular nature of our Government so carefully guard- 
ed by our fathers in laying the foundations of the 
Republic. This freedom from all ecclesiastical en- 
tanglements is one of the chief glories of our Gov- 
ernment and one of the chief elements of its success. 
We cannot too carefuily guard against all attempts at a 
retrogressive policy in this direction. If there is one 
Jesson written more plainly then another on the in- 
stitutions of the Old World it is the danger of the 
union of Church and State—of civil and canon law-- 
of theological speculations in the practical affairs of 
government.” 


Hockessin, Del. I.G.d. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 17. 
FourRTH MONTH 297TH, 1888. 


Toric: Tue TALENTS. 


GoLDEN TExT.—‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.’’—Rev. 2: 10. 


READ Matthew 25 : 14-29. 

Tue obligation to make life fulfill the true objects of 
living is again presented in the parable of our lesson. 
Our Heavenly Father is represented as a man travel- 
ing into another country, a far country, going on a 
long journey. Such journeys were undertaken in the 
olden times as well as in our own, but they were tedi- 
ous and involved an absence that could not be calcu- 
lated with any definiteness, hence the necessity of 
making careful arrangements for the transaction of 
business, that the affairs of the traveler suffer no loss 
during his absence. 

Called his own servants. Those upon whom he had 
a claim because they were his own by possession. 

His goods. These are enumerated as talents, which 
represent the largest sums of money known to the 
ancients. That the goods are reckoned in talents 
illustrates the great value Jesus placed upon the abil- 
ities and opportunities for doing good with which our 
Heavenly Father has endowed us. 

According to his several ability. This recognizes 
what we all know is true, that the ability of some 
lies in one direction, and of others in quite a differ- 
ent one, and that some have greater ability for the 
same thing than others. This is seen in the business 
relations of life, and is equally true of those things 
that pertain to the life of the soul. 

Having received the talents is an evidence of the 
favor in which the servants were held, and the em- 
ployment of the same so as to increase their lord’s 
treasury may be looked upon asa test of the fitness 
to possess. He who received but one talent must 
have appeared in the eyes of his master to possess 
some capacity for service, and though his portion 
seemed small in comparison with the portion of his 
fellow-servants, it was of sufficient value to be an in- 
centive tp add thereto. 

Let us comprehend the thought, that the lesson 
mainly turns upon this point, the using lo profit the one 
talent. By far the larger part of the human family 
are in the ranks of the one talented, and it is for the 
encouragement of these that the blessed Jesus made 
their representative,—the man with one talent 
equally responsible with those who had received 
more, but only to the extent of that which had been 
entrusted to him; the parable calls for no more than 


the increase that the one talent was expected to yield. | 


Had Jesus not shown that the one has its place 
with the five and the two, how many of us might ex- 
cuse ourselves behind the plea that for but a single 
gift or ability we are not held accountable. 


This parable gives us one of the most practical 
lessons of scripture. It is so hard for us to be willing 
to do our little every-day duties. We long for greater 
opportunities, for a larger sphere—for the chance to 
do a greatdeed. We envy those to whom five talents 
are given, who lead reforms, who stand at the head 
in the world’s work. We are inclined to bury our 
one talent, by not using it to the best advantage. 


1 


| @ great reform. 








Yet we know that a leader is of no use if he has no 


| followers. The gifted ones of the earth can only be- 
| come a power for good when they have good mate- 
rial to work upon—each individual must do his own 


part, or the work will be ineffectual. We can all re- 


| call instances in history where men have failed, be- 


cause the world was not prepared for them. The 
conscience of the masses must be quickened, or no 
leader, however magnificent his talents, can achieve 
If we desire to help on the world’s 
progress, we must be faithful to each intimation of 
duty. We must improve our one talent, that when 
the time comes to move, we shall be ready. 

The one little habit of punctuality which we of 
the one talent, may easily acquire if we try, may save 
the valuable time of our associates with two and five 
talents, so that they may be able to broaden their 
work. Any good habit or any power of any kind 
that we have, may in this way be called “a talent,” 
which we should try to increase. 

As in some degree an illustration, may be given a 
story about a Freedman’s school soon after the war. 
During the night there was a heavy fall of snow, and 
in the morning the teacher, a young girl, was not 
able to wade through it to the school-house, a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. A little before nine o’clock she 
was surprised to see about forty colored men ap- 
proaching the house. They had started from the 
school-house, and with their feet had cleared away 
the snow and pressed it down, so that, as they said, 
“ Now Miss Belle can walk.” We may call her edu- 
cation and the power to impart it the five talents, 
and their physical strength, the one talent. Had 
theirs been buried, hers also for that day, would have 
been of no avail. 


No doubt the possible ministry of sorrow for 


every child of God is very rich. It is painful and 
costly. But, if we yield to it in the spirit of love and 
faith as to the work of God’s own hand upon us, it 
will leave us with new power. The life that, whole 
and unbroken, was cold, hard, and musicless, when 
pierced by sorrows is an instrument capable of giv- 
ing out sweetest music. Of infinite importance to us, 
therefore, in the time of trouble is the question, 
What is our trouble doing for us? We will miss an 
opportunity of great blessing, and will receive harm 
to ourselves, if we get only pain and grief from it. If 
we receive sorrow with reverent faith and love, we 
shall find indeed, within the dark folds that enwrap 
the strange messenger, none other than the Master 
himself, come to bring us new gifts of grace and joy. 
— Presbyterian. 


INWARD, spiritual impro vement, I believe, is the 
only sure remedy for social evils. What we need is 
a new diffusien of Christian, fraternal love, to stir up 
the powerful and prosperous to succor liberally and 
encourage the unfortunate or weak ; and a new diffu- 
sion of intellectual and moral force, to make the 
multitude efficient for their own support, to form 
them to self-control, and to breathe a spirit of inde- 
pendence which will scorn to ask or receive unneces- 
sary relief.—Channing. 
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INTOXICANTS FOR DANCERS. 


Amone the applications to sell liquor, passed upon 
by the Board of Judges in this city, a few days ago, 
was one from the owners of the most important 
place of amusement, the “ Academy of Music.” This 
building is used at intervals throughout each winter 
for public balls, and it was seriously urged upon the 
judges that intoxicating drinks ought to be allowed to 
be sold to the people who attended them. The attor- 
ney who presented and advocated the application 
said that unless the Academy could bave the revenue 
from such balls, it would not “ pay,” and that the balls 
themselves could not be profitable to their managers, 
unless those attending could have the drink. 

To the ordinary observer the simple statement of 
this case must be abundantly sufficient. No words 
are needed to add force to the condemnation which 
must arise against such a plea. That those who fre- 
quent the public balls demand intoxicating drink, 
that they so much demand it as to be deterred from 
coming when it is not furnished, and that a promi- 
nent and presumably reputable “place of amusement” 
should desire to furnish it to them in order to in- 
crease its revenues, is a spectacle which speaks for 
itself. 

In refusing the application,-—which, to their credit, 
the judges did,—Judge Willson pointed out, with se- 
vere but just logic, the vicious features of the case. 
The application was to sell liquor only at the times 
when balls were held, and after saying that the law 
had made no provision for such a license, the Court 
declared its unwillingness to let intoxicants be fur- 
nished “ to a promiscuous assemblage of both sexes, 
heated with the excitement of a night’s revelry.” In 
another case it had been announced that it “ would 
not knowingly grant a license tosell liquors in prem- 
ises where men and women shall be in the habit of 
assembling nightly for dancing,” and in this decision 
it was pointed out that this rule must be applied not 
merely to the poor but to the patrons of “ the more 
luxurious festivities” at the Academy. 

Our thought, in dwelling upon the case, refers 
chiefly to the circumstance of the dancers craving 
drink. After all, how far are these from those of the 
Bacchanalian revels? And how far would society of 
this day be above the rank of the Roman Senate 





which suppressed those orgies, if our Court had done 
otherwise than refused so scandalous an application? 
And yet we must not lose sight of two facts: (1) that 
until now, the liquor has been furnished habitually, 
in the manner applied for ; and (2) that in some way 
the law is likely to be evaded, and the liquor continue 
to be furnished. Here is food for the thoughtful 
mind. Here is an object lesson from their own day 
and generation for the young men and young women 
who chafe at the conclusions of Quakerism concern- 
ing the vanities and snares of life. 


OnE or two communications, intended probably 
for this week’s paper, but which reached us after the 
necessary amount of copy was in the hands of the 
printers, have been laid over to next week. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUNTING—PYLE.—On Fifth-day, Fourth month 12th, 
1888, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Wilmington, 
Del., by Friends’ ceremony, Charles A. Bunting, of Steel- 
ton, Pa., son of Susan L. and the late Samuel Bunting, of 
Darby, Pa.. and Helen C., daughter of Mary B. and the 
late Cyrus Pyle, of Wilmington. 

SUTTON—CHASE.—At Twelfth street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 11th, 1888, Harriet K. Chase, 
daughter of the late Prof. Pliny Earle Chase, and Isaac 
Sutton, of Friends’ Grammar School, Haverford, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BALDWIN.—At her late residence, near Downingtown, 
Pa., Fourth month 10th, 1888, Mary Ann Baldwin, in her 
85th year. 

BUNTING.—On Second-day, Fourth month 2d, 1888, 
William H. Bunting, formerly of Darby, Pa., in his 68th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

CARPENTER.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, Third month 
30th, 1888, at his residence, Harrison, Westchester county, 
N. Y., William 8. Carpenter, in the 74th year of his age ; 
an elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

CASSEDAY.—In Camden, N. J., on the morning of 
Fourth month 11th, 1888, Ruth Casseday, in her 91st year. 

CLOUD.—At Woodbury, N. J., Fourth month 7th, 1888, 
Benjamin Cloud, (father of Hooper Cloud, Philada.), in his 
74th year. 

COLE.—Twelfth month 26th, 1887, Arthur P. Cole, in- 
fant son of John and Efphama Ann Cole, 

COLE.—On Third-day evening, Fourth month 34, 
1888, at the home of her father, Samuel R. Battin, after a 
lingering illness, Efphama Ann, wife of John Cole, aged 
32 years, 9 months, and 22 days; a member of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting. 

COMLY.—On the morning of Fourth month 10th, 1888, 
at Edgemoor, Del., Mildred G., only child of George N. and 
Alice G. Comly, aged 14 months, 4 days. Interment at 
Byberry, Pa. 

GREEN.—Fourth month 11th, 1888, Margaret Green ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MAUGHAM.—At the Old Men’s Home, in West Phila- 
delphia. Pa., Third month 28th, 1888, George R. Maugham, 
aged 73 years. 

He was a native of Great Britain, and had for anumber 








of years been an attender at Race street meeting, where 
his demeanor was always reverent. 

His position at the Home being of a humble character 
he had much to contend with, and many disappointments 
to encounter, but whilst speaking of these with feeling, he 
nevertheless always seemed cheerful, contented, and thank- 
ful for his blessings. 

He was not in the habit of asking aid, but ill health 
made him dependent, and he felt very grateful to those 
who aided him in becoming an inmate of the excellent In- 
stitution in which he ended his days, and where his de- 
portment during the few months gained him the favor of 
those in charge. 

MELLOR.—In Philadelphia, of scarlet fever, Fourth 
month 9th, 1888, Wharton, son of Edward and Deborah 
Wharton Mellor, aged 4 years. 


SOUTH.—In Philadelphia, at his residence, First-day 
evening, Fourth month 8th, 1888, Ephraim W. South, M. D., 
formerly of Plainfield, N. J., in his 53d year. 

STACKHOUSE.—At Altoona, Pa., Fourth month 10th, 
1888, Ella W., wife of Ellison Stackhouse, and daughter of 
the late Lewis L. and Elizabeth S. Walton ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at 
Spruce street. 


Minute of Appreciation by the Library Association of 
Friends, Philadelphia: 

It becomes our painful duty to record the decease of 
our co-laborer, Susan Roberts,who departed this life Third 
month 7, 1888. We feel that in the removal of this valued 
Friend our Library has sustained an irreparable loss,as her 
culture and discriminating taste gave her unusual quali- 
fications to have care of a library. 

Associated with us since 1876, she has manifested a deep 
and active interest in its best welfare. 

She was ever zealous to keep the standard of books 
high, and to admit nothing inimical to the principles and 
testimonies of Friends. 

Inspired by her example, may we continue the watch- 
fulness she so heartily gave to the Library, and double 
our diligence to fill the void so suddenly created in our 
midst. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Epeak Kipsy, Clerk. 





COLORED PEOPLE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In reply to a question in a recent number of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, whether colored people 
were admitted as members of our Religious Society, 
I would say, that in my childhood I was a member 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, where David Maps, 
and his wife Grace, a worthy pair of elderly colored 
people, were also members, in high estimation in the 
Society. They were constant attenders of meetings, 
were well off in this world’s goods, and entertained 
many traveling Friends and others. They lived up 
to the discipline, in observing plainness of speech, 
behavior and apparel; but though their dress was 
poe it was of good material; they drove a pair of 

orses attached to a comfortable carriage. They 
were very retiring in manner, and always insisted on 
waiting until their white friends had arisen from 
table before partaking themselves, if their friends 
would allow it, which was seldom the case. They 
had no children. I think this was about the year 
1823 ; it was before the separation in the Society. I 
never knew what became of them, but should regret 
that Friends should lose their remembrance. 

Fourth month 10th. E. G. FENIMORE. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ON AND OFF THE POPULAR ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL.—II. 

As before stated, it was of a Sabbath evening we set- 
tled ourselves on the boat Mantes, as she lay at her 
wharf in Norfolk, Va. But how strange the feeling 
as we listened to and looked at the gangs of sturdy 
negroes—for the brilliant lights in the docks and in 
the warehouses revealed all that was going on— 
busily unloading the wares from the boat. Under 
the direction of the mate they all worked with a 
will, but with the lightheartedness characteristic of 
the race, they would often break out in snatches of 
song, or a light laugh, which helped no doubt to en- 
liven the toil. Not one murmur or rough word did 
we hear during the six hours of hard labor, for hand- 
ling cotton bales, pine lumber, hard wood, boxes of 
fish, etc., is by no means light work. We could not 
feel there could be any condemnation for this depar- 
ture from the Mosaic command “ Six days shalt thou 
labor, etc.,” for have we not the broader freedom of 
the Master’s example where he permitted good to be 
done on the Sabbath dav? And is it not a good 
thing to bring order out of chaos? We were told it 
was not the usual custom to thus work, but the “ bliz- 
zard” had created such a wave of confusion from 
North to South, that all regularity was set aside, and 
much extra time, labor, and expense were needful to 
bring things into the accustomed channels. Shortly 
after midnight the unloading ended, to be followed 
after a brief rest, at 4a, m., by the reloading, and at 
9 we sailed out of the harbor and into the Elizabeth 
river, and our journey off the beaten track of most 
travelers began. And what easy riding it was! So 
perfect was the working of the machinery the motion 
seemed only the throb of a great pulse as we glided 
along the river, passing out of its broad channel into 
narrow winding ways amid acres of marsh land, where 
the watchful observer can occasionally see the famous 
canvas-backs and other ducks that find a home here, 
but not always a refuge from the gun. 

Passing out of the river we enter what is called 
the Virginia cut of the Chesapeake canal where we 
sail slowly on for eight miles interested in the pine 
woods that border the canal, with here and there a 
maple or an oak havingon their branches fine growths 
of the mistletoe which abounds in this region. We 
longed for some of it in possession, but though so 
near as to be almost within reach, it was yet faraway, 
as there are no habitations in these swamps. 

The sensation of rest in passing through these 
waters is most delightful. One feels out of the world 
and its activities, and as if laziness were no crime, 
We sit on deck and watch perhaps a passing raft as 
it winds like a serpent its slow length along, too 
indolent even to count the huge logs as they lie 
chained together, or to take note of the steam tugthat 
propels thens to their northern destination, except to 
obgerve the exquisite cleanliness of all its belongings 
as it passes almost within reach of our touch. 

And just here let us query, Why it it that on boats 
and vessels kept almost always in motion, such per- 
fection of cleanliness as to house-keeping is possible, 
when in houses built on solid ground it is an attain- 
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ment so hard to reach? Is it that men who train 
men to such service are better fitted for it, and their 
subjects better fitted, than are women who stand in 
the positions of mistress and maid? Is it not be- 
cause of the recognized importance of the absolute 
command and perfect drilling on the one part and the 
acknowledged necessity to learn and of perfect obe- 
dience on the other? 


Leaving the canal, we entered another winding 
river called Northlanding, which we traversed for 
fifteen miles, then we sped away on the broad waters 
of Currituck Sound for a like distance to the delight 
of our good captain, who dislikes the winding ways 
and slow canals, expressing himself as to the latter as 
“Man’s interferences with the Almighty’s water 
courses designed especially to vex sea captains.” But 
nevertheless we must again enter a canal, this time 
the North Carolina cut of the Chesapeake canal, and 
view with the interest of history and tradition the 
southern end of the great Dismal Swamp. Our im- 
agination could well picture the discomfort of a 
hunted slave forced to take refuge in such a place as 
this. But this canal is short, only six miles, and we 
emerged into the Albemarle sound, thence to Croatan 
sound, and then into the Pamlico sound, upon which 
we had 90 miles of fine sailing. 

There is a very pleasurable feeling of safety on 
these sounds. Bordering so closely upon the Atlan- 
tic Coast that we can at times see the breakers, and 
feel the invigorative influence of the salt air, yet we 
are spared the buffetings of the waves. It may some- 
times be a little rough on this inland route, but gen- 
erally it is smooth sailing and cannot but be bene- 
ficial to such as dread a sea voyage on account of 
sickness and like discomforts. 


Our destination being New Berne, N. C., we reached 
it near noon of the third day from Norfolk, it being 
finely located on the Neuse river forty miles from 
where we entered it, our trip having covered a dis- 
tance of 220 miles. 

As it was not our purpose to quit the boat, it be- 
ing such a comfortable abiding place where one could 
breathe freely, we made our tour of inspection of 
the city in a carriage, the captain kindly acting as 
driver, being as much at home behind a span of 
horses, as in guiding his boat through the waters. 

The town isessentially southern in its aspect, two- 
thirds of the population being colored. It is well lo- 
cated for trade, having a railroad and the broad water 
ways of the Neuse and Trent rivers. Like Norfolk, 
its trucking interests are large. Being further south 
we did not see the spinach, but saw acres of peas 
nearly ready to bloom, as well as many acres of as- 
paragus which would be ready for cutting by the lst 
of Fourth month. A truck farm of 300 acres, the 
property of a Jerseyman, gave evidence of being 
managed by one whounderstood his business. There 
is considerable trade in cotton; and oysters, too, come 
in for their share of attention, one establishmént 
using steam in theiropening. Thisdoes not, however, 
add to their value to those who live near their haunts 
and know the true taste, but answers for the purpose 
of canning and shipping to the Western States and 
territories. Lumber is one of the products of the 
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State, and steam saw-mills here rapidly convert the 
great pine logs that are floated or tugged down the 
rivers, into marketable shape. Some fine old man- 
sions of the old colonial times are yet in good pres- 
ervation, the pretty Episcopal chapel is proud of a 
communion service presented by George the Third, 
and many private relics of the time when we were 
subjects of-a British sovereign are highly prized by 
their owners. The public buildings, such as court- 
house, school-houses, etc., were creditable. In alarge 
building for the use of the colored children we no- 
ticed the meagre attendance, and the numbers at 
play around the homes in the outskirts of the town, 
and were told that too many priding themselves on 
being free, came and went at their own sweet wills, 
not caring for the school privileges. What is to be 
done with the vast numbers of colored children and 
youths growing up idle and untrained is a very se- 
rious problem. Onevery hand the complaint is want 
of competent help, and all who seek it desire only 
those who have been reared as slaves. This supply 
will soon be atan end. And what then? It is not 
to be expected that those who have been the former 
owners of this unfortunate class, will interest them- 
selves to train them, if they could, to be skilled labor- 
ers. The supply of missionaries, doing such noble 
work as Martha Schofield, and others like her, is ep- 
tirely inadequate to the demand. The only remedy 
that presents, would seem to be for government to 
establish industrial schools, in which both head and 
hands, especially the hands, can be trained, and com- 
pel attendance. The salvation of all classes, both 
white and black, depends on forming habits of in- 
dustry which will lead to thrift, and cleanliness and 
comfort will follow. 


Quite near the city is located the National Cem- 
etery,a very beautiful spot, kept in fine order. Here, 
it will be remembered, numbers of Union soldiers lie 
buried, this being one of the hospital points where 
during the war disease slew its thousands. Here 
floats every day the stars and stripes, a perpetual re- 
minder that now we are all one nation. 


Returning to the boat we were quite ready for our 
return trip, which is made over nearly the same 
waters, a little change being made in order to stop for 
freight. This time it was at Roanoke Island for shad, 
for all along these rivers were the nets of the fisher- 
men, and it was one of the interesting things to ob- 
serve how our early supply of this favorite fish is ob- 
tained. 400 pine boxes, each containing from 80 to 
100 shad all packed in ice and consigned to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York markets, were here 
taken on board. This time we had several passen- 
gers, all Northern people returning from the South, 
and as all had the freedom of the boat we soon be- 
came acquainted, and were mutually interested in all 
that concerns the boat, as one family. Indeed this is 
one of the pleasures of such a trip, the union of 
interests of those on board. At the table were the 
Captain, the mates, the engineers, all gentlemen in 
appearance and manners, and these with the passen- 
gers held much converse, and enjoyed the excellent 
and bountiful meals together. 


There was always something to interest. It was 





pleasant to watch the sea-gulls, especially if they 
are furnished with bread which they enjoy and are 
so graceful in their movements to secure it, their 
sharp eyes detecting it amid the white foam iu a 
marvellous manner. The light-houses that dot the 
channel, the manner of their lighting, and those afar 
off, were interesting to us. On board as freight was 
a large iron tank going to New York to be filled with 
gas to be returned to Cape Hatteras to do duty in 
lighting there for five months when it will again 
make the same trip to be filled. All these things tell 
us how varied and yet how connected are our inter- 
ests. There can be no entire division. The “ signal 
service” plays a very conspicuous part now in water 
navigation. We learn from the Captain that it is not 
an “unmixed good,” asit makes“ timid men and ner- 
vous women.” In former times sea-faring men studied 
the weather signs, ventured more,and gained courage, 
and nine times out of ten came through all right. 
Now they depend mainly on the flags and lose much 
time and are less courageous. It may be he is right 
in the matter, yet we would be sorry to dispense with 
it. 

Having lost time in the taking on of much freight 
we failed to reach the Elizabeth river at high tide on 
our second day out, and had the experience of “run- 
ning aground.” But as the evening was delightful, 
it being just sunset, and we had faith in the skill of 
our Captain, we watched with great interest the 
methods used to convey the heavily laden boat into 
deep waters again. Ere long it was accomplished 
and we were soon once more in sight of the brilliant 
lights of Norfolk harbor, after a week of pleasant and 
profitable sailing. Our family, that in so short a time 
had grown to know each other, separated to return 
to Maine, Connecticut, New York,and ourselves to the 
good old Keystone State, via Richmond. As we ap- 
proached this beautifully located city, through a 
country sparsely inhabited, and where we would see 
occasionally notices of 8,000 acres of land for sale, 
we could but contrast it with the approach to our 
own modest capital. Where are the fine farms with 
the beautiful homes that border our own railroads? 
Alas! this noble State will long have to struggle to 
overcome the desolation caused by the unwise insti- 
tution of the past. Yet there is hope in the future, 
and brighter days in store, if only we cultivate feel- 
ings of love,and bury deep in forgetfulness the bitter 
feelings engendered by wrong and injustice. And 
this will come to pass largely through our business 
intercourse ; for neither the North, with its wealth, 
energy, and activity, nor the South, with its mild 
climate and undeveloped resources, can afford to re- 
main a divided people, and through it all we can rec- 
ognize “ a Divinity that shapes our ends,” for which 
we should be ever grateful. L. H. H. 

Richmond, Va., Fourth month 2. 


Every church is great and noble only in propor- 
tion as it is able to recognize what is great and noble 
in other churches.—Dean Stanley. 


TuereE is one kind of wisdom which we learn 
from the world, and another kind which can be ac- 
quired in solitude only.— Longfellow. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
(Con d from last week.) 

Our pupils are desirous of good marks—they dread 
failure, they are ambitious of high standing ; and we 
teachers anxious for the success of our pupils, hon- 
estly interested in their doing the best possible for 
them, and knowing, too, that our employers and our 
fellow-teachers will judge of our ability largely by 
the standing of our pupils, are prone to hold up a 
high standing as the sum of all good, and a failure to 
be promoted as the greatest possible evil. What 
wonder that the ambitious youth finds the temptation 
to petty dishonesty irresistible? What wonder that 
he is willing to earn a good mark by a false report or 
a glance at his mate’s paper? What wonder that 
temptation grows by what it feeds upon? I suppose 
that ambition or emulation in some form is the source 
of most of the dishonesty in school, except that 
which arises from the desire to escape the merited 
punishment of misdeeds. Not only in the school but 
in the family is failure, or low-standing, made a terri- 
ble bug-bear, and the pupils in many of our schools 
live both in and out of school hours in a condition 
of feverish anxiety on this point. 

We forget that the same gifts are not given to all ; 
we forget that all pupils are not mentally alike, and 
that unlikeness to the type is not necessarily inferi- 
ority. Our literature is full of the stories of those 
who though dull in school and unpromising in youth, 
have outstripped their fellows in the very race of in- 
tellectuality ; in short, we are prone to reverse the 
proper order, and exalt the machinery of the mill 
while we forget the grist itself—tithing mint and 
anise and cummin, while we neglect the very spirit of 
the law. 

As the first means, then, of promoting a higher 
standard of honor, I would say we should strive to 
remove as far as possible this excessive feeling of the 
importance of “ marks,” ranking, and promotion. I 
would not say, “ Never hold out a fear of failure as 
an incentive to work,” for that may be the best 
means of stirring up a lazy, indifferent pupil, but I 
would make every pupil feel, if I could, that the im- 
portant thing is to have knowledge and ability—not 
high marks; that what he does, not what he gets 
credit for, is of value, that to be, not to appear, is the 
essential thing. We shall never get rid of machin- 
ery,—it is a necessary evil,—and in our larger schools 
it is necessarily both prominent and complicated, 
and its continual adjustment, lubrication, and repair 
will consume much of our time and attention; but 
we need to be reminded continually that it is mere 
machinery ; we need to remember continually that 
the work of a school can never be entirely or even 
approximately shown in percentages. 

Are the children in your school intellectually 
alert? Can you trace the increase of mental activity 
and the growth of mind as your pupils are promoted 
from class to class? Do they retain their appetite 
for knowledge? Have they good habits of study, 
and do they know how to use books? And with all 

1An Essay read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race 


streets, Philadelphia, Third month 17th, by Prof. W. W. Birdsall 
of Friends’ Central School. 
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this, are they forming the habits of punctuality, per- 
severance, submission to authority, and right conduct 
which will fit them for true manhood and citizen- 
ship? These are the true tests of school work, and 
while it will always be necessary to add to these 
others of less real value,--something in black and 
white, which will show for itself, and appear the 
same to every observer, we must be careful that the 
machine tests are added to the others, not substitu- 
ted forthem. “ This ought ye to have done but not 
to leave the other undone.” 

The fear of punishment or the hope of evading irk- 
some duties will always remains a temptation to deceit 
and falsehood; it is so among men and women, we 
would hardly expect that it would not be among boys 
and girls. Now if we could do away with discipline 
it would be a great gain in this direction; but we 
shall have to grow better and wiser before this can 
be accomplished, and, in the meantime, the tempta- 
tion should be reduced to the minimum. It is here, 
perhaps, that there is most room for the exercise of 
personal influence, and especially of tact in the man- 
agementof pupils. I have known teachers whose at- 
titude of assumed omniscence was a perpetual chal- 
lenge to the pupil, teachers whose every movement 
and action seemed to say “ Get ahead of meif you 
can!” Isitany wonder that a smart boy occasionally 
does get ahead? Is it any wonder that when he 
does he thinks it only success in legitimate warfare? 
Say to a pupil in words or by your actions “ You 
can’t cheat me; I have my eye on you,” and he is 
something more than human if he does not recognize 
the emptiness of the boast—something less well- 
posted than the average school boy, if he doesn’t 
know that you cannot fathom all his possible 
schemes for your circumvention ; perhaps, if you are 
energetic and usually successful in your efforts at dis- 
covery of fraud, and if you are particularly compla- 
cent and self-gratulatory at your success, perhaps the 
added glory of success under difficult circumstances 
is an added temptation. 

I have seen schools where every individuual 
would positively deny participation in something 
which had evidently been done by some of them, 
and I rejoice to say I have seen schools where the 
question “ Who did this?” brought up, instantly, the 
hand of every participant. 

Let us not say to our pupils “ Don’t cheat, for woe 
unto you if you do;” but let us rather say, “A lie 
is contemptible,—written, spoken, acted, or looked, 
it is degrading, disgusting, detestable. You cannot 
afford to despise yourself, you want to be on good 
terms with yourself; self-respect lies at the root not 
only of your success, but of your very comfort. 
Don’t do that which will make you unworthy of your 
own respect. I will remove from your surroundings 
every removable temptation. I will be vigilant in 
the attempt to prevent temptation reaching you. If 
you are so unfortunate as to be tempted and fall, and 
so fortunate as to be discovered, you will know that 
you deserve punishment; but if you are so extremely 
unfortunate as to evade discovery, I believe that you 
will nevertheless be sufficiently punished, for you 
will think of yourself as mean and dishonorable; 


you will have done something that you will mot for- 
get, something that you will think of again and again, 
and for which you will despise yourself more and 
more, every time it comes back to memory.” Am I 
over sanguine? Do you think there will be no re- 
sponse? I believe there will be none if you talk 
this way and act another, that is, if you are not hon- 
est yourself. If, when the next offender comes be- 
fore the court of justice, you seem to be “paying him 
back,” and getting satisfaction out of the process, 
you will bardly convince the youngster that you are 
not less concerned about the moral crime than about 
the attempt to evade your detection. 

The days of the ferule are gone, but perhaps we 
have not yet gotten far enough from the idea that the 
offense and its penalty are equal and balance each 
other, that the boy had his fun in the mischief, the 
teacher has his in the punishment. 

But I thoroughly believe—nay I know, because I 
have seen it,—that the honor of the average pupil 
may be appealed to in the way I have outlined. It 
will not succeed in every case, nor in the hands of 
every teacher, and its results may frequently be long 
deferred, but boys and girls, no less than older peo- 
ple, are glad to discover that the right is worth fol- 
lowing because it is right that the punishment of evil 
deeds is not all post-mortem, and that the reward of 
right conduct is a present positive gain. Tell a boy 
to be studious, obedient, docile, kind, self-sacrificing, 
forgiving, charitable, and that he will thus lay up 
treasures in heaven, and be able to enjoy it ata 
period which he fondly hopes to defer as long as 
possible, and it occurs to him that it would be a 
smart business transaction to discount a little of this 
long time paper and without seriously damaging his 
fature prospects, realize just a little in the present. 
In other words he is continually thinking of a possi- 
ble average between present and future enjoyment. 
But show him that right conduct carries its reward 
with it, that, in school-boy language, it is more fun 
and better fun, to do the right, and think the right, 
than to do and think the wrong, and show him that 
you believe it yourself, and he will be ready to believe. 

Would I then do away with all school punish- 
ment, and rely upon moral suasion alone? By no 
means. Our careless bvys and girls need to have 
their attention held to the distinction between right 
and wrong conduct; they need to have this distinc- 
tion emphasized, and the punishment should be such 
as will bring out this distinction sharply and clearly. 
I have seen much good done by a sharp, indignant 
reproof, which expressed in forcible language the 
teacher’s disgust at some unusually gross misconduct, 
while later, a candid talk over the aggravated fea- 
tures of the case would bring the pupil to a proper 
frame of mind. But it is useless to attempt to formu- 
late rules for such a thing as this; teachers and pu- 
pils are too various. 

One of the most successful teachers of boys that 
I have known, used to delight in saying that “ good 
humored justice” would appeal to every boy’s manly 
feeling and sense of right. “ Good humored justice;” 


I like the phrase better every time I think of it; a 
good humored man and a just man, surely where the 





teacher is such an one, a high standard of honor will 
prevail. Our pupils are not anxious to be wept over, 
and they wear a somewhat curious look when we 
say, “D-e-aer C-h-i-l-d-r-e-n,” but they appreciate 
good humor, and they usually have a passion for 
justice. Watch your pupils and see if they do not 
hate injustice; do they not grow indignantly elo- 
quent over every story of outrage and wrong? Do 
they not rejoice in the triumph of right? You will 
tell me that neither boys nor men enjoy or admire 
justice when it is meted out to their misdeeds ; but 
I will agree with you only so far as to grant that it is 
sometimes apparently so, and even these exceptions 
I believe to be usually caused by association and ed- 
ucation. It helps one’s faith in human nature to 
see a manly fellow take his punishment bravely own- 
ing that he deserved it, and ready to learn the lesson 
and profit by it. 

I think we will be greatly helped by constantly 
assuming a high standard of honor among our pupils. 
Do not tolerate a falsehood, but never act as if you 
expected your pupil to tell one. I am not fond of 
being imposed upon, and I try to take proper meas- 
ures to prevent it; but unless there is the gravest rea- 
son for doubt, I believe that a pupil’s statement 
should be final. I would rather be deceived a dozen 
times than unjustly doubt a pupil’s statement, and I 
think it a most serious injury to the pupil for him to 
know that his word is not heldin honor. “Itisa 
shame to lieto Arnold,” said ‘the Rugby boys, “ he 
trusts you so.” Human nature has not changed, 
like still begets like, trust begets trust, suspicion be- 
gets suspicion, honesty begets honesty, still, as it did 
at Rugby. 

But it were useless to attempt to treat of more than 
a few of the phases of this question. 

Our success in elevating the standard of honor 
among our pupils will depend largely upon ourselves, 
upon our own standard of honor, upon our ability to 
make our pupil see with our eyes in this as in other 
matters, upon our ability to see with their eyes, to ap- 
preciate their views of things, to be in practical sym- 
pathy with them, upon our ability to find out their 
strong points and strengthen them, to build up their 
moral defenses where they are weak, to discover and 
assist them to overcome their peculiar temptations, 
upon the completeness with which we can fill our 
place of teacher. 

For this is no light task we have set ourselves; 
to mould the characters of children is an undertak- 
ing not lightly to be assumed or lightly accomplished ; 
it will tax our knowledge, our judgment, our patience, 
our whole being. We shall feel tbat while mistakes 
may be unavoidable, they are of the nature of calam- 
ities, and to our failures we shall never be reconciled. 
But if we are faithful we have our reward. I shall 
be thankful all the days of my life that when I wasa 
little boy I went to school to a certain high-minded, 
scholarly gentleman. His hair is white now, and 
since my boyhood he has given to hundreds of care- 
less boys and girls the same good impulses, the same 
incentives, the higher standards, the better view of 
life, that he gave to me; and if moments of weariness 
and discouragement come to him, as to us all, the 
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thought of the work of his hands and head and heart 
through all these years of usefulness, must chase 
away the clouds, and remind him again what a noble 
thing it is to be such a teacher. 


SALEM, N. J., FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION, 
Tue half-yearly meeting of this Union was held at 
Mickleton, N. J., on Seventh-day, 4th month 14th. 

A sudden shower a little before the time of gather- 
ing interfered somewhat with the early settlement of 
the Union, but the sun shone out brightly again and 
when the opening minute was read, the meeting 
house was well filled with the friends, the workers, 
and the scholars of the several schools belonging to 
the Union. 

Reports were read from the schools held at 
Mickleton, Woodstown, Mullica Hill, Salem, and Al- 
loway’s Creek. All were interesting and suggestive, 
the one from Salem was especially so, as the method 
of conducting the school, which was briefly set forth, 
embodies the principles upon which all profitable 
teaching in First-day schoo], must be based. 

The removal of Aaron Borton, and the loss the 
Union has sustained in his decease were feelingly 
referred to, and the friends of Mullica Hill were ex- 
horted to follow his example, throwing the weight 
of their influence on the side of the school, as he 
had done, and thus carry forward this good work 
that had been so near his heart, and to which he was 
always ready to lend a helping hand. Others, schol- 
ars in theschaols,bad also been called to the higher life, 
to whose memory tributes of affection were offered. 


One of the reports expressed the thought that we 
should not rest satisfied with what we have done, 
but seek to advance. It was said in response that 
we should not be discouraged if our work is not just 
as satisfactory as we would like,—but strive to attain 
to something beyond. 

The Lesson Quarterlies are used as helps, but not 
entirely depended upon. Effort is made to draw out 
the scholars. Woodstown and Salem schools make a 
study of the Book of Discipline. Mickleton and 
Woodstown are under the care of their respective 
Preparative Meetings. Alloway’s Creek school is 
very small, numbering about twenty; only two or 
three are members. Al] the other schools appear to 
be holding their own with unabated interest; the se- 
verity of the winter has had some effect upon the 
regular attendance. 

No written report was received from Greenwich, 
but a friend on behalf of the school reported it in 
session. 

After the reading of the reports from the schools 
was concluded, a paper, prepared by a delegate to 
the Meeting of the First-day School Association held 
in Philadelphia in Eleventh month last, was read. It 
gave asummary of the proceedings of that meeting, 
with an epitome of the exercises and essays. This 
report was received with animated expression as to 
the advantage to the Union of such a review of the 
subjects under consideration. at that meeting, with 
the belief that if all delegates or representatives ap- 
pointed to the larger bodies, were to observe this 
custom much good would result. ; 
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The routine business of the Union was then trans- 
acted and the session adjourned for lunch which was 
bountifully provided in the school-house near by. 

The afternoon session was the children’s opportu- 
nity. The concert recitations and selections by in- 
dividuals were well chosen, and rendered with good 
effect. This is one of the most enjoyable features 
of the Unions held outside Philadelphia, and makes 
such occasions very interesting to the children, for 
whose special .benefit the work is carried on and 
who are thus more fully identified therewith. 

Two essays followed which elicited remarks from 
several. A brief petition and words of encourage- 
ment to those actively engaged in this excellent 
work concluded the exercises, and after the usual 
quiet observed at the close of all our meetings, the 
Union adjourned to meet at Mullica Hill in the 
Eleventh month. R, 





THE QUESTION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 
AGAIN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Frienps everywhere can but rejoice in the success 
which may attend Swarthmore’s appeal for aid. We 
were told that at one time the subscription was in- 
creasing at the rate of about one thousand dollars a 
week, so that the raising of the desired amount seems 
to be only a question of time. Presumably, this 
amount has been largely contributed by Friends who 
seek in this way to extend the facilities for educating 
the young under Friendly influences which Swarth- 
more possesses. 

But this appeal from Swarthmore has raised the 
question in the minds of many concerned Friends, 
which has long been discussed in educational circles, 
as to the relative value of primary and secondary 
education. The latter is surely the more showy, but 
the former is the more far-reaching and substantial ; 
and while the aid that has been given Swarthmore 
may result in effects that are brilliant, it may well be 
doubted, as was stated in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL some time ago, by Friend Mariana B. Tru- 
man, “ whether the funds already expended in 
Swarthmore College might not have been used to 
greater advantage for the Society of Friends, if good 
schools under the care of the Society had been scat- 
tered over our country. But the remedy lies, not in 
restricting the aid to Swarthmore, but in extending 
the beneficence here so well begun, to those schools 
and academies under the charge of Friends which 
naturally will be somewhat in the nature of nurseries 
to this College. We have one here in Easton, within 
the limits of New York Yearly Meeting, to which a 
small amount of money would come like a shower in 
a desert. We have buildings, library, and apparatus 
which cost upwards of thirteen thousand dollars. It 
is located in a community of Friends who, in the 
face of adverse circumstances, have been unable to 
meet the current expenses and the cost of needed 
repairs. Now, under more favorable conditions and 
with the school upon a-.good basis, a little aid, suffi- 
cient to put the building in repair and to furnish a 
few rooms for boarders, would place the institution 
on a strong footing and send it forward to many 
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years of usefulness. In this and similar directions, 
Friends can supplement and perfect the good work 
so well begun with Swarthmore. E. A. H. 

South Easton, Washington county N. Y. 

[We have no doubt of the great need there is for 
the sustaining of such Friends’ schools as our corre- 
spondent refers to. Wherever they are at all favor- 
ably situated, they are valuable to our Society and to 
the community at large. A wise and generous policy 
will include aid to them as well as to the higher edu- 
cation. We wish we could see in some direction the 
signs of some such gift for the general work of edu- 
cation among Friends, the Western States included, 
as has been made in the special bequest of John M. 
George.—Kps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 








SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The annual reunion of the Somerville Literary 
Society was held on Seventh-day. About seventy-five 
of the life members returned to the college on that 
day, and the occasion was in every way a most happy 
one. At the afternoon session a paper on “ Physical 
Culture for Women,” by Dr. Frances Linton, called 
out a full expression of opinion on the various points 
of the paper. A second valuable paper was by Caro- 
line Burr Hall, on “ Our Social Duties.” The morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings having been devoted to 
business, and to the consideration of serious themes, 
the evening was given up to social entertainment, and 
was greatly enjoyed by all. The proceedings will be 
published in pamphlet form. 

—At the last meeting of the Board of Managers a 
committee was appointed to consider the propriety 
of building professors’ houses upon the college 
grounds. It is hoped that several of these will be 
built during the coming summer. 

—The meeting on First-day morning, the 15th, 
was very large, many of those who were present at 
the Annual Reunion of the Somerville Literary So- 
ciety having remained over First-day. Elizabeth 
Lloyd, of Easton, Md., was present, and appeared 
very acceptably in the ministry. 

—A number of new entries have been made for next 
year, and most of these expect to enter the college 
classes. Those desiring places should apply early. 
The choice of rooms, each year during their stay at 
the college, is given by classes, and in the order of 
the original entries. 

—The conditional endowment subscription toward 
the first Endowed Professorship, has been largely in- 
creased, and the prospect is good for securing the en- 
dowment before the coming Commencement. A few 
thousand dollars more will make it sure. Friends 
will certainly not allow the whole subscription to 
lapse for want of this moderate sum. 





AFFECTIONATE dependence on the Creator is the 
spiritual health of the creature, as averseness and 
independence are the spiritual disease of the creature. 
Sin consists in the absence of the love of God from 
the heart as the dominant principle, and is not so 
much an action as a manner of existence.— Thomas 
Erskine. 
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BOOKS FOR FRIENDS’ LIBRARIES. 


KATHARINE Bacxnovuse, of Sunderland, England, 
having been interested in an account of a visit by 
William Jones and Charles Brady, of London, to 
Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, last autumn, as 
well as their social intercourse with some of our 
members, has generously forwarded a number of 
volumes of two works by her late husband, Edward 
Backhouse, and Charles Tylor, lately published in 
London, entitled “Early Church History,” and “ Wit- 
nesses for Christ,” for gratuitous distribution in 
this country, among the Friends’ Libraries of our 
branch of the Society. 

“Early Church History,” one volume, is a history 
of the Church down to the death of Constantine, A. 
D. 337. “ Witnesses for Christ,” two volumes, a sup- 
plement to the above, divided into four periods, is a 
history of the Church from the 4th to the 13th Cen- 
tury. 

The works will be interesting to Friends, as the 
history is written from their standpoint, the author, 
Edward Backhouse, having been a liberal minded 
Friend of unusual acquirements, culture, and re- 
search. It is proper to observe, however, that a part,(in 
the “ Witnesses for Christ” an important part), of the 
work of authorship and editing is by Charles Tylor, 
who also acknowledges his obligations to Joseph 
Bevan Braithwaite, Thomas Hodgkin, and others for 
their assistance. All these Friends are of the “ Or- 
thodox” school, and while it is true that not many 
subjects arise, in the early history of the Christian 
Church, involving the doctrinal differences of later 
times there are some, as for instance the Arian con- 
troversy, the adoption of the Nicene creed, etc. The 
description of the Council of Nice, (in “ early Church 
History”), we presume to be by Edward Backhouse, 
and he points out, in clear language, “the incalculable 
mischief” done to practical Christianity by the at- 
tempt to enforce a uniformity of belief. Other ex- 
pressions to the same effect show his breadth of view, 
and we think the preponderance of his work over 
that of his editor, in the ‘“‘ Early Church History,” 
makes that the more satisfactory work, wherever the 
doctrinal attitude is involved. 

The books are expensively gotten up, and profusely 
illustrated. They have been sent to our friend, Isaac 
H. Clothier, to bedistributed at his discretion. Those 
having charge of Friends’ Libraries—desiring the 
works—will please address him, at 801 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 

One act may be more sinful than another act. 
But one sin cannot be more sinful than another sin, 
because since sin is sin, there can be nothing right 
about it. You may cross the line that divides right 
from wrong many times in one course of action; but 
the dividing line has neither breadth nor thickness, 
and every time you step over the line you are no 
longer on the other side of it. 


It is shallowness that decides instantly—that al- 
ways thinks it knows what it is about.—Mrs. A. D. 7. 
Whitney. 
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EXTRACTS FROM E. C. STANTON’S 
ADDRESS. 
AT THE OPENING OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

We are assembled here to-day to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the first organized demand 
ever made by women for the right of suffrage. The 
initiative steps were taken in my native State. In 
1848 two conventions were held in Central New York, 
and the same year the married woman’s property 
bill passed the legislature. Other conventions were 
soon called in Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other States, one after another, 
adopted New York’s advance legislation. Thus 
started the greatest movement for human liberty re- 
corded on the page of history, a demand for freedom 
to one-half the entire race ; and the keynote struck in 
this country in ’48 has been echoed round the world. 
And to-day, to clebrate our fortieth anniversary, we 
have representatives in person or by letter from 
nearly every State in the Union, from Great Britain, 
France, Finland, Italy, Sweden, India, Denmark, and 
Norway. It has been our custom to mark the pass- 
ing years by holding meetings of the suffrage socie- 
ties on each decade, but for this we decided a broader 
recognition of all the reform associations that have 
been the natural outgrowth of the suffrage agitation, 
in the old world as well as the new. 

Four years ago, at a reception in Liverpool, given 
to Miss Anthony and myself, the question of an in- 
ternational convention was discussed, and so favor a_ 
bly received, that committees of correspondence 
were appointed to ascertain what the general feeling 
might be. While the response from the different 
countries was encouraging, the general feeling seemed 
to point to America as the country to make the first 
experiment. Accordingly the National Suffrage 
Association assumed the responsibility of calling this 
International Council. 

In welcoming representatives from other lands here 
to-day, we do not feel that you are strangers and 
foreigners, for the women of all nationalities, in the 
artificial distinctions of sex, have a universal sense of 
injustice that forms a common bond of union be- 
tween them. orth a 

Whether our feet are compressed in iron shoes, 
our faces hidden with veils and masks, whether yoked 
with cows to draw the plough through its furrows, or 
classed with idiots, lunatics, and criminals in the 
laws and constitutions of the State, the principle is 
the same, for the humiliations of spirit are as real as 
the visible badges of servitude, A difference in gov- 
ernment, religion, laws, and social customs makes 
but little change in the relative status of woman to 
the self-constituted governing classes, so long as sub- 
ordination in all nations is the rule of her being. 
Through suffering we have learned the open sesame 
to the hearts of each other. There is a language of 
universal significance, more subtle than that used in 
the busy marts of trade, that should be called the 
mother-tongue, by “which, with a sigh or a tear, a 
gesture, a glance of the eye, we know the experi- 
ences of each other in the varied forms of slavery. 
With the spirit forever in bondage, it is the same 
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whether housed in golden cages, with every want 
supplied, or wandering in the dreary deserts of life, 
friendless and forsaken. 

Those who inaugurated the movement for woman’s 
enfranchisement, who for long years endured the 
merciless storm of ridicule and persecution, mourned 
over by friends, ostracized in social life, seandalized 
by enemies, denounced by the pulpit, scarified and 
caricatured by the press, may well congratulate them- 
selves on the marked change in public sentiment 


that this magnificent gathering of educated women. 


from both hemispheres so triumphantly illustrates. 

In the great national and State conventions for 
education, temperance, and religion, even thirty years 
ago, woman’s voice was never heard. The battles 
fought by the pioneers in the suffrage movement to 
secure a foothold for woman on these p!atforms have 
been eloquently described many times by Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucy Stone, and Antoinette Brown, and I 
hope during this council they will be rehearsed for 
the benefit of those who, while holding the vantage- 
ground they secured, are afraid of the principles by 
which it wasgained. The protracted struggle through 
which we have passed, with our labors not yet 
crowned with victory, seems to me in review like a 
painful dream, in which one strives to run and yet 
stands still, incapable alike of escaping or meeting 
the impending danger. The civil and political po- 
sition of woman, when I first understood its real sig- 
nificance, was enough to destroy all faith in the vi- 
tality of Republican principles. Nothing 
more common forty years ago, than to see the sons of 
a family educated, while the daughters remained in 
ignorance; husbands at ease in the higher circles, in 
which their wives were unprepared to move. Like 
the foolish virgins in the parable, women every- 
where in serving others, forgot to keep their own 
lamps trimmed and burning; and when the great 
feasts of life were spread, to them the doors were 
shut. 

Even married women enjoy, in a measure, their 
rights of person and property. They can make con- 
tracts, sue and be sued, testify in courts of justice, 
and with honor dissolve the marriage relation when 
it becomes intolerable. Now most of the colleges are 
open to girls, and they are rapidly taking their places 
in all the profitable industries, in many of the offices 
under government. They arein the professions, too, 
as lawyers, doctors, editors, professors in colleges, and 
ministers in the pulpits. 

Their political status is so far advanced that 
they enjoy all the rights of citizens in two Terri- 
tories, municipal suffrage in one State, and school 
suffrage in half the States of the Union. Here isa 
great record of the work achieved in the past half 
century, but we do not intend to rest our case until 
all our rights are secured, and noting the steps of 
progress in other countries, on which their various 
representatives are here to report, we behold with 
satisfaction everywhere a general uprising of women, 
demanding higher education and an equal place in 
the industries of the world. Our gathering here to- 
day is highly significant in its promises of future 
combined action. When in the history of the world 
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was there ever sie such an assemblage of able, edu- 
cated women, celebrated in so many varied walks of 
life, and feeling their right and ability to discuss the 
vital questions of social life, religion, and government? 
When we think of the vantage ground woman holds 
to-day, in spite of all the artificial obstacles she has 
surmounted, we are filled with wonder as to what the 
future mother of the race will be when free to seek 
her complete development. 

Since the inauguration of our movement most of 
our noble coadjutors, men and women, have passed 
to the unknown land: Garrison, Phillips, Channing, 
Rogers, Burleigh, Edward M. Davis, Lucretia Mott, 
Josephine Griffing, Clarinda Nichols, Frances Gage, 
Paulina Davis, Abby Foster, Lydia Maria Child, and 
many others, together far outnumbering those who 
still remain to watch and wait. The vacant places on 
every side warn us in the sunset of life that we, too, 
are passing away, and that younger hands must soon 
take up our work. To achieve equality for woman in 
every position in life,and fit her to maintain that po- 
sition with wisdom and dignity, is a work worthy to 
unite all our energies and attune our hearts in har- 
mony. 

In calling ‘this Council we anticipated many de- 
sirable results. Aside from the pleasure of mutual 
acquaintance in meeting face to face so many of our 
own country-women, as well as those from foreign 
lands, we hoped to secure thorough national and in- 
ternational organizations in all those reforms in 
which we are mutually interested. To come together 
for a week, and part with the same fragmentary so- 
cieties and clubs, would be the defeat of one-half the 
purpose of our gathering. 

Above all things that women need to-day in their 
reform work is thorough organization, and to this 
end we must cultivate some esprit de corps of sex, a 
generous trust in each other. A difference of opin- 
ion on one question must not prevent us from work- 
ing unitedly in those on which we agree. Above all 
things, let us hold our theological speculations of a 
future life in abeyance to the practical work of the 
present existence, recognizing all sects alike, and all 
religions—Jew and Gentile, Catholicand Protestant— 
to be held equally sacred in their honest opinions. 
We sincerely hope that the proceedings of this Coun- 
cil, as a whole, will be as successful and satisfactory 
as our conventions in Washington invariably have 
been, and that marked courtesy in public and pri- 
vate will be generously extended to all our guests, 
We trust this interchange of sentiments and opinions 
may be a fresh inspiration to us all in our future 
work, and that this convocation may be long remem- 
bered as among the most pleasant and profitable 
days of our lives. As the character of this conven- 
tion must depend ina large measure on what those 
who called it may do and say, it would be well for us 
to keep in mind the responsibility that rests on each 
and all. If it be true that we can judge of the civili- 
vation of a nation by the status of its women, we 
may do much during this convention to elevate our 
institutions in, the estimation of the world. 


Waar the world calls education is chiefly mere 
training; discipline makes skillful, culture elevates. 
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A LITTLE WHEEDLER. 
“ There never was a grandma half so good,” 
He whispered, while beside her chair he stood, 
And laid his rosy cheek, 
With manner very meek, 
Against her dear old face, in loving mood. 


“ There never was a nicer grandma born, 
I know some little boys must be forlorn 
Because they’ve none like you ; 
I wonder what I'd do 
Without a grandma's kisses night and morn?” 


“There never was a dearer grandma—there.” 
He kissed her and he smoothed her snow white hair; 
Then fixed her ruffled cap 
And nestled in her lap, 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her old armchair. 


“ When I’m a man what lots to you I’ll bring— 
A horse and carriage and a watch and ring, 
All grandmas are so nice, 
(Just here he kissed her twice.) 
And grandmas give a boy most anything.” 


Before his dear old grandma could reply, 
This boy looked up, and with a roguish eye, 
Then whispered in her ear, 
That nobody might hear: 
“ Say, grandma, have you any more mince pie? ” 
— George Cooper in the Independent. 


THE NEW EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


Queen Vicrorra’s eldest daughter, the new Empress 
of Germany, has proved herself a woman of more 
than average brains, besides being very warm-hearted 
and charitable. Yet she is not altogether popular. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
says: “ The new Empress has English ideas with re- 
gard to the position of women. The German men 
feel this, and are very apprehensive of the force of 
her example when it will be given from the throne. 
As I write, Germans are anxiously wondering how 
long their new Emperor will be spared to reign over 
them, for here there is no encouraging doubt in men’s 
minds as to the nature of his disease. If public opin- 
ion is right as to this, I fear the Empress will be able 
to do but little by example and precept in behalf of 
her German sisters. If their fears are idle (which 
God grant!), she may yet live to do a noble work in 
the cause of woman in the Fatherland, a work which 
will, perhaps, do more for the well-being and for the 
permanence of the German nation than did ever 
Koniggratz or Sedan.” 

The Empress, replying to an address presented to 
her the other day by the women of Berlin, said: 
“ For a number of years it has been permitted me to 
labor with the women of Berlin for the good of the 
female sex; for their education, and for the allevia- 
tion of their material and social wretchedness. 
‘Thanks to the intelligent and self-sacrificing aid ex- 
tended to me, much has been accomplished; but 


mbdre remains to be achieved. With sincere devotion - 


and eager enthusiasm, I place my whole strength at 
the service of our people. I confidently expect from 
the women of Berlin, as well as the rest of Germany, 
after the many evidences that have reached me, that 
they will in the future, as in the past, readily work 


with me in the great task devolving on womankind, 
namely, to alleviate distress and suffering, create pure 
happiness, and lay a sure foundation for all truly 
human virtues by the reper nurture of the young.” 


MODERN JER USA LEM. 


Tue order of things in Jerusalem is very different 
from what it was only a few years ago, and the 
change the Holy City is gradually undergoing strikes 
every traveler who has revisited the place after an 
interval of eight or ten seasons. Whole quarters 
have been rebuilt, sanitation is cared for, the streets 
are well lighted, clocks are placed on many public 
buildings, and the gates are no longer closed at sun- 
down, to the inconvenience of residents and the 
hindrance of tradespeople. The tanneries and 
slaughter-houses have been removed to a distance, 
and outside the walls of the ancient enclosure a 
“new Jerusalem” is slowly rising, that at the present 
rate of growth will in a few years quite overshadow 
the old city, exceeding it both in area and popula- 
tion. Suburbs are springing up round about and ex- 
tending, notably on the western side. And as Herr 
Schick, the government surveyor, estimates the num- 
ber of dwellings to have “ probably trebled” in five 
and twenty years,some idea may be formed of the 
rate at which Syria is making progress, notwith- 
standing many and serious disadvantages.—London 


Spectator. 


Mrs. AnNrE JenNxeEss MILLER, the editor of Dress 
recently lectured at Swarthmore College, near Phila- 
delphia, by invitation of one of the societies of young 
ladies, upon the subject of hygienic dress. A corres- 
pondent, writing of her lecture, says: “ Mrs. Jenness 
Miller gave her lecture last Fifth-day evening to the 
very great satisfaction of the girls. She is certainly 
happily appointed to advocate hygienic dressing. For 
her system of dressing is absolutely hygienic, and at 
the same time she makes it beautiful. And she has 
a most pleasing and convincing way of presenting 
her subject. There is nothing startling in her styles. 
She keeps the general effect in unison with prevail-, 
ing styles, and the distinctive characteristic is the 
perfect freedom of the body to movein any direc- 
tion. She had several different dresses with her, 
walking dresses, tea gowns, and party dresses. I 
never saw anything in a picture, or out, more charm- 
ing than she was in some of her gowns. The practi- 
cal obstacle in the way of adopting her style will be 
the difficulty of finding dressmakers of enough origi- 
nality. For it requires more brains to dress accord- 
ing to her plans.”—The Philanthropist, N. Y. 


“ Att things have something more than barren use; 
There is a secret upon the brier, 

A tremulous splendor in the autumn dew, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire ; 

. The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breathed flowers, , 
In music lies poor human speech, 

And, into beauty blow these hearts of ours, 
When love is born in each.” 


Trurtn is like the sun; whatever darkens it is but 


| @ passing cloud. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Several State legislatures have passed laws against 
the use of the car stoves, without especially limiting the 
substitute. 


—The California Board of Silk Culture is engaged in 
distributing 720,000 silkworm eggs recently received from 
Italy. 


—The Emperor of Japan has decided to establish a gov- 
ernment printing-office at Tokio, and is anxious that the 
nucleus of the working force shall be composed of Ameri- 
cans. The Japanese minister at Washington has proposed 
to twenty employees in the government printing-office to 
go to Japan for five years. 


—Dr. Barnardo, the Superintendent of the large school 
for dependent children in England, has appointed a lady 
as medical superintendent of the three hundred children 
under his care. These children are boarded out in many 
different homes. Each child is visited four times a year, 
and thoroughly examined as regards its health, hygiene, 
and general well-being, and then reported on to Dr. Bar- 
nardo. 


—Science publishes a reproduction of letters written to 
Professor A. Graham Bell by Helen Keller, a little girl of 
seven years, who is totally blind and deaf and dumb. She 
has been under the instruction of Miss Annie Sullivan for 
just one year, the only means of conveying information to 
her being the sense of touch, yet the letter is clearly and 
intélligently written, and, indeed, is as good as any intel- 
ligent child of her age could be expected to write, even 
with the aid of all the senses. A picture of Helen and 
her teacher, Miss Sullivan, engaged in talking, through 
their clasped hands, is also given. 


—A petition has been received by the Boston School 
Board from the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene 
Association, asking that such school-yards as are suitable 
may be opened at certain hours of the week during the 
summer vacation for the benefit of little children who re- 
main in the city. The petition was granted, It is pro-. 
posed to provide games which will be healthful and amus- 
ipg, under the supervision of matrons or guardians, the 
expense to be borne by the Hygiene Association and pri- 
vate contributions.— Woman’s Journal. 


—* There are counties in Dakota,” says the Sioux Falls 
Press “ which not many years ago were almost bankrupt 
through unsuccessful efforts to solve the problem of how to 
make a living by raising wheat, but which have been 
brought to affluent circumstances through butter and 
cheese. There are at least a dozen creamery projects afoot 
at this time in Southern Dakota.” 


—The meteorological phenomena accompanying the 
building of railroads in Mexico are receiving the attention 
of scientific men in that country. Recent serious damage 
done by wash-outs on the northern section of the Mexican 
Central Road was due to water-spouts bursting on the 
track, and it is a curious fact that water-spouts seem to be 
attracted by the irou track and telegraph wires. Engineers 
on the line of the Guadalajara branch of the Mexicadn 
Central Railway have noted that as fast as the coustruc- 
tion advances, rain follows; and they hold that this is due 
to the large quantity of steel: rails on flat-cars which are 
carried forward as fast as the work of construction permits. 
The most noticeable fact is that the country is dry in ad- 
vance of the construction trains, and also behind them for 
many miles. Rains beat down as described in bucketfuls 
just where the steel rails are, but only in circles a few 
miles in diameter.—Boston Transcript. 


—We have received from Mr. L. P. Hubbard, the vener- 
able Secretary of the New England Society in New York, 
a copy of the annual proceedings. Mr. Hubbard isa native 
of Hollis, N. H. Accompanying the report is a very re- 
markable leaflet, entitled “‘ How a Smoker Got a Home.” 
The leaflet is a statement by Mr. Hubbard how he began 
smoking and finally left off, and deposited the money in a 
savings bank. He had smoked six cigars a day, which, at 
6} cents each, came to $136.50 perannum. Laying aside 
this amount annually, and adding interest for 54 years, the 
amount is $73,324.65. After a few years Mr. Hubbard took 
his cigar money from the bank and bought a beautiful home 
at Greenwich, Ct., where he has since resided, surrounded 
by his children and all the comforts of life. “ Greatas the 
saving bas been,” he adds, “ it is not to be compared with 
improved health, a clear and steady hand, at the age of 79 
years, and entire freedom from desire for tobacco in any 
form.” This is the best tract on the tobacco question that 
we have ever seen, and it ought to be put into the hands of 
every child in the land.—Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 


[SSS 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Roscoe CoNKLING, well known asa leader of the Re- 
publican party, for several years preceding 1881, died in 
New York city, early on the morning of the 18th, of an 
affection of the brain, having been critically ill for more 
than a week. He was sixty years of age. From 1867 to 
1881 he was a member of the United States Senate. 

THE condition of the Emperor Frederick, of Germany, 
has been less favorable, but at this writing, (18th inst.), 
he is again slightly improved. 

In France, General Boulanger, the military agitator, 
has been elected, by a very great majority, a member of 
the National Assembly from the Department of the North, 
and there is much anxiety over the situation which is 
thus indicated. In the event of the early death of the 
Emperor of Germany, and the succession of his warlike 
son,;a breach of the present peace would be almost cer- 
tain. 


In consequence of disputes between the brewing firms 
of New York City and other near cities with their hands, 
an extensive “lock-out” of the latter began on the 16th. 
About 5,000 men are said to be out. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, the English critic and poet, died 
suddenly in Liverpool, on the 15th instant. He was in 
his 66th year. 


PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting of (Orthodox) Friends 
began its sessions on the 16th instant, at 4th and Arch 
streets meeting-house, this city. 

A TELEGRAM from Augusta, Georgia, says that a con- 
tract has been awarded for a°$100,000 hotel on the Sand 
Hills near Augusta, for Northern visitors. Philadelphia 
capitalists have purchased 2,000 acres of land within a 
mile of the city limits. A National Exposition is to be 
held at Augusta, in the autumn, beginning in Tenth moath 
and continuing six weeks, 

A BOX CAR containing 100 kegs of powder blew up on 
Saturday, at Moutgomery,,Alabama. A colored car coupler 
standing near by was blowg to pieces. The city for a mile, 
around .was shaken. 


NOTICES, 


*,.* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting's Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Westfield 
Meeting-house, on First-day, the 22d, at 2.30 o’clock. All 
are cordially invited. 


J. M. Lrpprycortt, Clerk. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Gwynedd, on Seventh-day, the 2ist of Fourth month, at 
10 o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. 

j= Trains on N. 1. R. BR. north, reach Gwynedd Sta- 
tion, (one mile from meeting-house), at 8.31, 9.30. and 
12.02; south at 8.13, and 8.55, Will Friends who are com- 
ing please advise Walter H. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., so 
that provision may be made for meeting them? 

J. Q. ATKINSON, } Clerks 
ANNA MOORE, P 


*.* Bucks First-day School Union will be held at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Buckingham, Fourth month 28th, 
commencing at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested are invited to be present, 

OLIVER HOLCOMB, | Clerks 
M. ELLEN LonasHorgE, } ? 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held at 
Mill Creek, Del., Seventh-day, Fourth month 28th, begin- 
ning at 10 o'clock a. m. e 

All interested are cordially invited to ame 

EpWARD A. PENNOCK, 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, Clerks. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


| the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
| article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 


numbers printed. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, aud | 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and | 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 





Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 
Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 

or Mica Papers, . 
Beautiful Gold Papers, . 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . + 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, + 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT &CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 
ESTs! 
QUEEN « C0.924 buiLapa. 


SPECTACLE 
EYE-GLASSES 
Ble 4-7 el 
SPY GLASSES 
b LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
a 


6 Cts. Roll. 





TRANS 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


eT Ane SOO MHOEPATE 





Territory. 


aw 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Muriate 


Potash. Nitrateof Soda. 
Kainit. Mova Scotia Land Plaster. 
OS Send for further information 
and special prices. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. ana importers, PHILADEL PHIA, 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
uear Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
10nNs. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  *" Vice Presiaent and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Gzoror fuck ER surmas 


"THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTER, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
_surance » Raperenamt, JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. KOBERTS FOULKE. 








JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, a . «  «  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, 5s ee. coe eae O5 eee, 
RESERVE LIABILITY, .. . «  1,000,000.00, 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD oF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKE 8. ROBINSON COALE, CKAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLE JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 





\ | ORTGAGES Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
on Western farms to many ms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and,Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1835. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% as. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 22 


CENT 


703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


Epw ARD FORSYTHE, Mang r. RICH, E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


FRIENDS’ ‘WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


_No. 908 ARCH STREET, |) | X Q.N PHiLADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Hngrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 




















Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streews Philadelphia. 








